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Dr. W. A. Visser’t Hooft, who has edited this Review since its incep- 
tion, was born on the twentieth of September 1900, and is taking his 
holiday in connection with the celebration of his sixtieth birthday. Editorial 
responsibility for this issue is therefore being carried by colleagues, who 
herewith offer their congratulations and good wishes ! 

There have been three notable ecumenical meetings this summer : 
the Ecumenical Youth Assembly in Europe, held at Lausanne 13-24 July ; 
the teaching conference of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
on the Life and Mission of the Church, held at Strasbourg, 17-31 July, 
and the final meetings before the Third Assembly of the departmental 
committees and the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
held at St. Andrews, August 1-24. This number of The Ecumenical Review 
consists largely of papers and reports from these meetings. 

We begin with a paper given by Dr. Visser’t Hooft himself at the 
Strasbourg conference on a subject of vital importance for the whole 
ecumenical movement. 





THE UNA SANCTA AND THE LOCAL CHURCH 


by 


7 


W. A. Visser’tT HOoorr 


In all that is said at this conference * we have reflected about the 
nature of the Church of Christ and its calling. As we move forward on 
this voyage of discovery we begin to see more clearly what the Church 
is meant to be. If it had not happened to us before, it may have happened 
to us here that we begin to understand that the Church is indeed a 
wonderful mystery. Romano Guardini has said that it is one of the 
remarkable characteristics of our time dass die Kirche in den Herzen 
erwacht, that the Church wakes up in the hearts of men. We see the 
outline of a great vision: the Una Sancta, the people of God spread 
out over the whole world, but closely bound together in solidarity 
and in the fulfilment of the one common calling ; hearing one and the 
same Word of God, receiving the same sacraments, witnessing together 
in all parts of the earth, speaking a common prophetic word to the 
world of nations, the decisive force of reconciliation among divided 
humanity. But as the vision becomes more precise the gulf between 
that vision and reality as we know it seems to become wider and wider. 
What on earth has this vision to do with the life of the local churches 
we have to do with? Are they even aware of their participation in the 
life of the whole body ? Do they really care about the life of the Church 
in other parts of the World? Are they a local expression of the whole 
family of God? Are they not rather self-centred communities, preoccu- 
pied with their local interests, defending their denominational customs, 
living with closed windows ? And if now and then they allow the chal- 
lenge of the missionary task of the Church and the call to unity to pene- 
trate into their midst, is it not so that these are considered as just some 
of the many objects of charity rather than as an opportunity to demons- 
trate that they live in the dimensions of the Una Sancta ? 








* The study-conference of the World’s Student Christian Federation held at Strasbourg 
in July 1960. 
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Not merely a problem of communication 


There are those who think that the answer to this problem is rela- 
tively simple. They see it wholly as a problem of communication. Get 
down to the grassroots, they tell us. Give them the right information 
about the ecumenical movement. Multiply your channels, print more 
literature, use the mass media, contact the press, and before long the 
man in the pew and the man in the street will know about the great 
fact of our time that the churches are breaking out of their isolated 
existence, that cooperation becomes the rule, not the exception, that 
Christians to-day render common witness concerning the burning 
problems of our time, that they act together in meeting the needs of the 
world. 

That answer is inadequate for various reasons. First of all our 
problem is not simply to overcome ignorance. There is, of course, 
a great deal of ecumenical illiteracy and there is a big job to be done 
by all of us together in the field of information, of telling the story about 
the real progress that has been made in ecumenical relations. But the 
real problem lies elsewhere and at a deeper level. It is that the vast 
majority of our church members have the wrong conception of the 
Church. Ecumenical information which falls on the barren soil of a 
purely man-centred notion of the Church as an association of more 
or less like-minded religious people, as an instrument for the meeting 
of a certain type of human urge — can produce some sort of ecumenical 
enthusiasm or activism, but it cannot build up the Una Sancta. What 
is required at this point is not in the first place information, but conversion 
in the real meaning of the word, that is a turning round. The real sense 
of the Church has been lost in all of our churches, even in those which 
have officially a high conception of the Church. We are confronted 
everywhere by that basic heresy of possessiveness, of men thinking 
that they can claim ownership of the things that belong to God. There 
has been in our day and age a rediscovery of the Church of God, but 
it is still largely confined to theological circles. At the level of the parish 
we are as it were in the pre-church epoch, in the era of individualism in 
which the church is judged by its success in meeting what men consider 
their needs, in which few feel in their hearts and know in their minds 
that the church is the Church of God, God’s own People. During the 
last few centuries our thinking about the Church has been secularized 
to an unbelievable degree. Note how the average church member reacts 
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to discussions about unity. Is there any fundamental difference between 
that reaction and the reaction he has when his sports club is asked to 
merge with some other club, or when his country is asked to enter into 
a wider federation? Does he really feel deeply ashamed about the 
divisions of a people which has the very calling to witness in its life to 
the uniting and reconciling power of Christ ? This is not said in order 
to condemn anybody ; it is said in order to show that we have hardly 
begun to take our task seriously, the task which consists in a total con- 
version of minds and hearts in their attitude to the Church. At this 
point true preaching and concentrated Bible study will help us more 
than talks and brochures about the ecumenical movement. 

The second reason why information at the level of the grassroots 
cannot really solve our problem is that those who are to do the inform- 
ing represent a movement which has itself not really solved the problem. 
It is not so that the leaders and active participants in ecumenical life 
have worked out in their thought and action how the vision of the Una 
Sancta and the life of the local church are related. It is not so that the 
ecumenically enlightened have the answer in their pockets and that 
these answers need only be communicated to the ecumenically under- 
developed masses of the faithful. The gulf exists in the hearts and minds 
of all those who have seen the vision of the Church with a big C and are 
confronted with the hard realities of church life as it exists in fact. The 
problem is not only to save the ordinary church member from a selfish, 
narrow and secularized conception of the Church. The problem is 
also and especially to save the ecumenically alert Christian from dis- 
appearing in the clouds of an utopian ecumenicity. The Una Sancta 
can become and is becoming an alibi for large numbers of Christians. 
They refuse to take the Church around the corner or the historically 
given churches seriously, because these do not correspond to the ideal 
Church which they have discovered in and through the ecumenical 
movement. There is real danger that the number of such uprooted 
Christians will grow. There is the danger that we get an ecclesiastical 
docetism which accepts the idea of the Church, but refuses to live with 
and in the reality of the Church. It is a disquieting sign of the times 
that while interest in the ecumenical movement grows all the time, 
we hear from many countries that church attendance decreases. 
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The local church is the Church 


We must, therefore, consider our problem at a deeper level and 
consider the relation between the Una Sancta and the local church 
in the light of the nature of the Church itself. 

In order to simplify the matter I will give my answer in the form of 
five short propositions. 


1. The Church is not an idea or an ideal 


We talk about the “idea” of the Church and discuss our “concep- 
tions” of the Church. But these expressions put us on the wrong track. 
For thus we enter into a world of abstractions rather than the world of 
facts and realities. 

The Church is the People of God and the Body of Christ. A people 
and a body are concrete phenomena. It is true that the Church has 
an eschatological dimension, for it is the body of people who know 
about the coming of the new age of the Kingdom and in it the powers 
of the new age are at work. But eschatological does not mean other- 
worldly or exclusively belonging to the future. Biblical eschatology 
speaks of the entering of the new age into the old age. Christ is the 
new creation in the midst of the old creation. Similarly the Church, 
while aware of the future and representing that future, exists here and 
now in the midst of history. 

It is also true that the Church is spiritual. What we see is a human 
society concerned with religious practices and which has its good and 
bad points like other societies. And it is only by an act of faith that 
I recognize that society as the Church of Christ in which the Holy Spirit 
operates. But while the inward being of the church is spiritual, it exists 
in the world as a visible and tangible reality. When therefore I say : 
“I believe the Holy Catholic Church,” I do not say: “I believe in 
the beautiful idea of a communion of saints and hope that this will 
sometime come into existence.” I do not mean that to believe in the 
Church is comparable to believing in a utopia or even in an ideal which 
may some day be realized. Thus to believe in the Church is not like 
believing in a world government or in the fraternization of all mankind. 
If I say: “I believe the Church,” I say: “I believe that the Church of 
God exists here and now.” I believe this, because the Church is not an 
invention of men, but a work of God and God’s work of gathering men 
in Christ goes on and never stops. 
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But you may ask: do you really talk about the reality rather than 
about an idea? For what exists before our eyes is not the one Holy 
Church, but a large number of church bodies to which we find it hard, 
if not impossible, to apply the qualification ‘‘holy”. I must answer with 
regard to unity : yes, we see divided churches, but we know that the one 
God can only have one people and that Christ cannot be divided. We 
believe therefore that there is, in spite of what we see, one single Church 
of God. The unity of the Church is more real than its divisions because 
it is one in the mind and will of God. It is terribly hard to work out 
what this means for the relation of each particular church to the existing 
Una Sancta. Different churches give different answers and some give 
no answer at all. None declare that the membership of the Una Sancta 
and its own membership overlap totally and there is therefore here an 
important subject for ecumenical conversation. But the important 
point is that the Una Sancta is not a dream but a reality. 

And what of the holiness of the Church? That question leads us to 
the second proposition. 


2. The Church is a Church of sinners and, in so far as it is a human insti- 


tution, it is deformed by collective sin. It therefore needs constant 
renewal. 


The Church is the Church of sinners who are saints and of saints 
who are sinners. It is really an astounding fact that St. Paul speaks 
of the Corinthian Christians as saints and proceeds to enumerate the 
horrible sins which they commit. Christians are saints in that they belong 
to Jesus Christ and therefore to the people which is a holy nation. 
Christians are sinners in that the forces of this world still operate in their 
lives and that they are still on the way from the old to the new. They 
are justified, accepted by God as His children, but their sanctification is 
incomplete. 

But is it enough to say that the Church is composed of sinners ? 
What of the Church itself? Is there no such thing as the collective 
sin of the whole Christian people ? Do we not see in history that the 
Church as such can be disobedient, “‘stiff-necked” as were the people 
of Israel ? 

If we are not to talk abstractly about the Church we must indeed 
speak of the sin of the Church as a whole. And we are in good company. 
St. Augustine in his commentary on Psalm 103 speaking of the Church 
says: “Do you want to please Him? You cannot so long as you are 
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deformed. Let your deformity first displease you, then you will receive 
beauty from Him. For he will be your reformer who has formed you 
(Ipse enim erit reformator tuus, qui fuit formator tuus).” And the report 
of section I at the Evanston Assembly said : ““We may think of the Church 
as we are able to think of the individual believer, who may be said at 
one and the same time to be both a justified man and a sinner.” It is 
interesting to note that Roman Catholic theologians make the same 
point in a different way. The Jesuit theologian Karl Rahner says: “If 
the Church is something real, then it is sinful itself, since its members 
are sinful and remain as sinners church members. Then the sin of its 
members is a defect and a spot on the holy mysterious Body of Christ 
itself.””" He goes on to say that the Church can be sinful in its official 
actions, though he emphasizes at the same time that this does not affect 
its infallibility in matters of faith (Kirche der Siinden, pp. 13-15). 

What does this mean for our attitude to the Church? It means 
that we cannot and must not expect to find in this world a church 
which in its empirical existence manifests in complete purity the splendour 
of the Bride of Christ “without spot or wrinkle.” It means that we 
must not turn away from the Church simply because it does not corres- 
pond to the vision of the Una Sancta which we have received from the 
New Testament. But it does not mean that we let it go at that, shrug 
our shoulders and accept with resignation that the Church obscures 
the Gospel or even denies it by its disobedience. St. Paul asks the Romans: 
‘Are we to continue in sin that grace may abound? By no means! How 
can we who died to sin still live in it?” (Rom. 6. 1-2). That applies 
to the Church. And therefore the Church must constantly be cleans- 
ed, renewed. It is important for the ecumenical conversation that this 
is to-day affirmed in all churches. Thus Hans Kiing, writing about 
the coming Ecumenical Council of the Roman Catholic Church says: 
“In so far as the Church will always again be deformed, it has to 
reform itself again and again: Ecclesia semper reformanda” (Konzil 
und Wiedervereinigung, p. 51). Thus the recognition “‘quanti ponderis sit 
peccatum,”’ what the weight of sin is, in the life of the Church, need 
not lead to passivity and can become precisely a call to battle, a chal- 
lenge to watchfulness, an antidote against any idealizing of the Church 
as an institution. When I know that sin inevitably creeps into its life, 
but that the Holy Spirit is ceaselessly at work to call it back to its first 
love and to sanctify it, I will neither despair of the Church nor accept 
it as it is in its empirical life ; I will seek to participate in its renewal ; 
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I will seek to help the Church to become what it is according to the 
mind of Christ. My belief in the Una Sancta will not simply be a recog- 
nition of the fact that the Church belongs to Christ, but a fulfilling of 
my part of the common calling of those “called to be saints.” 


3. It belongs to the very nature of the Church that it expresses itself in a 
concrete, local congregation of believers gathered to hear the Word 


of God, to receive the sacrament and to live in fellowship with each 
other. 


The Church can only be real if it is local. It is in the concrete rela- 
tionships between believers in Christ in a particular place that the Church 
becomes fact rather than idea. Lesslie Newbigin has said : “Any concep- 
tion of Christian fellowship and service which by-passes the neighbour- 
hood in this primary sense, is bogus.” Why is it bogus? Chesterton 
once wrote the following poem to caricature a certain type of humani- 
tarianism : 


“O how I love humanity — With love so pure and pringlish 
But how I hate the horrid French — Who never will be English.” 


That would be transposed for our purpose : 


“Oh, how I love the world-wide Church — With deep spiritual pleasure 
But I detest my church in town — It bores me beyond measure.” 


Poetry is however not a conclusive argument! Are there reasons 
why the local church is essential for the Christian life? There are many. 
I give those that seem to me most important. 

Jesus gathers. He does not pick out men one by one to bring each 
of them in a separate relation to Himself and without creating a relation 
between them. He establishes communion between them. The commu- 
nion of which the N.T. speaks is always both vertical and horizontal. 
As I am called by Christ I am at the same time placed among brothers 
among whom I am to live my new life. As my egocentricity, as my 
monological existence is broken down, I enter into the Christocentric, 
dialogical existence which means participation in the life of His body. 
And that includes concrete relations with fellow-believers in one and 
the same place. 

There is more to be said. We need the communion of the Church, 
because we need the Word and the Sacraments. In the word proclaimed 
to me by a man to whom I do not listen because he is a great preacher, 
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but because he is a minister of the divine word and a spokesman of 
the Church of God — in that word God speaks to me. I can, of course, 
also hear the voice of God when I am alone — when I open the Bible, 
when I pray. But I need the proclamation by another man in order to 
be reminded again and again of the objective character of the word, 
and to be liberated from my subjectivity with its danger of distorting 
the Gospel according to my desires or imaginings. A lonely Christian 
life becomes easily a life that is not only egocentric with regard to its 
relation to men but also with regard to its relation to God. 

This is a fortiori true of the sacraments. Here the concrete, histo- 
rical and objective nature of God’s act in Christ finds tangible, visible 
expression in the bread and wine of the communion, in the water of 
baptism. I am shaken out of any false spiritualism. I find that I have 
not to do with the idea of God, not with the God of philosophers, 
but with the God of Abraham and of Jesus Christ, who acts in history 
and who came down to earth, when the Word became flesh. If then, 
I avoid the local, given church I deprive myself of the means of grace by 
which God sustains my Christian life. 

But the deepest reason why we are sent into local congregations 
is that this is the place where the Una Sancta lives and has its being. 
We are inclined to think of the Una Sancta as manifesting itself in 
world-wide assemblies, but that manifestation is not the normal, primary 
way in which it expresses itself. According to the New Testament 
each local ecclesia is a microcosm of the whole ecclesia; each congre- 
gation is the Una Sancta as it lives in Jerusalem or Rome or Philippi. 
Paul writes to the Church of God which is in Corinth. That church 
has the dignit: and calling to represent in its life the total Church Uni- 
versal, to express the fullness of gifts of the ecumenical fellowship as 
a whole. If we want to belong to the Una Sancta as portrayed by the 
New Testament we must see the local congregation in that tremendous 
context and not rest until it has become aware of this high calling. 

I do not minimize the effort which people with a strongly developed 
aesthetic sense must make when they have to sit through services in 
which the liturgy is without form or solemnity and the sermon simply 
dull; and the much greater effort which those must make who have 
understood something of the sharpness of the Word of God, sharper 
than any two-edged sword, and who have to endure an exposition 
of that word which makes it appear as a manual for bourgeois morality 
or a recipe for living without pain. But remember that the Word of 
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God is free. For that means that it is not bound to a beautiful liturgy, 
to impressive sermons, to attractive ministers. It can and does speak 
to the eager listener through every local congregation where the Word 
is preached, where the sacraments are administered. The local congre- 


gation is an earthen vessel, but he who looks for the pearl of great price 
will find the treasure in the vessel. 


4. To live in and for the Una Sancta means to-day to live in and for the 
Una Sancta within one of the divided churches. 


If I am called to live together with fellow Christians in one place, | 
am automatically a member of a church which is divided from other 
churches. You cannot join the fully united Church of Christ. Every 
Christian is somewhere in the divided Church. 

That is a hard thing to accept. At the moment when we begin to 
understand the glory of the Church as the society of the reconciled 
we want to live within that Church ; we want to bteak out of the limits 
of our particular church and to experience directly what it means to 
belong to the one people of God. And here we are sent back to a church 
which does not embrace the whole people. It is even harder for those 
who have just come to know the Lord Jesus Christ and who obviously 
expect to find that they can become members of the one undivided 
people which He has gathered. It comes to them as a terrible shock 
that they must choose between different denominations. This is indeed 
the point at which the scandal of our division becomes most manifest. 
We must never forget that there are those who have turned away from 
Christianity for this reason. 

It is comprehensible that again and again Christians have tried 
to get out of this situation in ways which seem to provide an immediate 
solution. They considered that it must be possible to find some short 
cut to the visible manifestation of the Una Sancta. One way of doing 
this is to refuse to look beyond one’s own church. If I do not take notice 
of the fact that outside my church there are men and societies of men 
who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, I can convince myself that there 
is no problem. This has been the attitude of many churches in the past. 
It is a remarkable and great fact that to-day every church admits that 
there is a problem of unity. The church which has been most slow 
to admit this, the Roman Catholic Church, has just taken a considerable 
step in creating a new secretariate which is to deal with ecumenical pro- 
blems. That does not mean that the Roman Catholic Church has 
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changed its basic affirmation that it is the true Church, but it does mean 
that it begins to take seriously that there are “separated brethren” and 
that the relation of those brethren to the Una Sancta is a matter for 
serious consideration. 

Another short cut is to declare that we are already one and that 
our divisions have no significance. Can we not say that all our churches 
together represent the Una Sancta and that their differences are just 
varieties such as arise normally in a large body of men and which enrich 
rather than impoverish our common life? No, we cannot say that 
because we are not ignorant of what the New Testament means by 
unity, and it is clear that our differences in faith and our separateness 
in order deny the unity which the Church of Christ is meant to have. 

Again another short cut is to seek the Una Sancta outside of the 
churches, to join with met and women of other denominations or of 
no denomination in smaller or larger groups and to declare: this is 
the real thing. There have been times when some Student Christian 
Movements were tempted to take this line. But this also is a blind-alley. 
For it can only lead to the formation of again another separate body 
alongside of those that exist. No, the one and only way to work for 
a full manifestation of the unity of the Church is to work for it within 
the given churches. That does not mean what we must be passive and 
docile followers of the established leadership of our churches. But it 
means that when we are called to pioneer, our pioneering will be within 


the life of our churches, and when we are called to oppose, our opposition 


will be a loyal opposition. 
5. The task before us is to transform churches which are not ready for 
the gift of unity into churches which are ready to receive that gift. 
You cannot unite churches which have not prepared themselves 
for unity. Francis Thompson wrote about the 19th century: “You 
were half-hearted, wishing peace, but not the means of it.” We are at a 
stage in the ecumenical movement when it can be said of our churches : 
“You are half-hearted, wishing unity, but not the means of it.” Yes, 
there is a desire for unity, but it is not strong enough to overcome all 
our other desires, the desire to preserve our specific traditions, the 
desire to remain as we are and not to be bothered by difficult questions 
of faith and order. Thus we are inclined to be satisfied with cheap solu- 
tions of the question of unity. Such a cheap solution is for instance the 
acceptance of the present status quo as a sufficient answer. It is said : “we 
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have now a good deal of cooperation ; we have even a certain measure of 
unity ; this is as much as we can expect ; why make a fuss about a 
greater degree of unity which we are not likely to reach anyway ?” We 
know why we must reject that point of view. The relationship which 
we have in the World Council of Churches and in the ecumenical 
movement is not the adequate answer to the problem of our divisions. 
Yes, we have a certain unity in our present situation and we are 
grateful for it. But that unity is yet far removed from the unity 
which, according to the declared will of God should characterize the 
Church. We do not have the communion in the sacraments, the deep 
consensus in the faith, the full fellowship in our organized life which 
belongs to the nature of the Church. So we must not speak of the 
ecumenical movement which is a way and an instrument as if it were a 
goal and a finished product. 

Our real difficulty is that at present our churches are not really 
ripe for unity. That comes out again and again when discussions about 
unity take place. Some of the leaders may be ready to take the great 
step ; the rank and file are not willing to pay the price. All are afraid 
to lose something essential and have a vague suspicion that if they do 
not look out they may find themselves almost over night transformed 
from Catholics into Protestants, from Protestants into Catholics, from 
Reformed into Lutherans, from Lutherans into Reformed, and on 
top of this there is the fear that a great Super-Church will come into 
being which will suppress all freedom and create a dull uniformity. 
So the job of the coming decades is to make our churches ‘‘unitable”’, 
to shake them out of their half-heartedness and to make them willing 
to use the means of unity. 

How do you make churches “unitable ?” The basic point is again to 
help each church to understand itself as the Church of Christ, rather 
than as the Church of this or that country or denomination. We must 
awaken in the churches that active sense of shame which comes from the 
realization that there is a gulf between the truth they teach and the reality 
of their life, and very particularly between the proclamation of the recon- 
ciliation that is in Christ and their separateness as ecclesiastical bodies. 
This is the first and indispensable thing, to convert the churches at the 
point of their understanding of what the Church is. For why should 
anyone desire that full unity which belongs to the Body of Christ, if he 
does not know what the Body of Christ is, and that his church’s very 
raison d’étre is to demonstrate and exemplify that marvellous unity ? 
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In this connection we must make it very clear that unity does nor 
mean uniformity. Why should it? There was real unity in the Church 
of New Testament times; the full fellowship between the different 
parts of the Church was maintained. But at the same time what astonish- 
ing diversity between St. Peter and St. Paul and St. James; between 
Jerusalem, Corinth and Rome! So if our principal example shows that 
unity means neither uniformity nor super-church, why should we develop 
a psychological complex about the dangers of unity ? 

Once we begin to repent of the sin of division which obscures the 
Gospel we will want to produce fruits of repentance. That means enter- 
ing the battle against the various irrelevant factors that hold us apart. 
I call irrelevant factors all those that are not rooted in convictions 
concerning God’s revelation in Christ. In other words all consider- 
ations that have to do with our social, national, racial, cultural, organ- 
izational preferences and prejudices. For none of these can be of any 
weight when we are clearly told that it belongs to the nature of the 
Church to be one. 

To make churches “unitable” means next to make them ready to 
listen to other churches. At present our half-heartedness about unity 
becomes manifest in the fact that we spend most of our time telling 
each other what we have to offer to others. We forget that if everyone 
makes offers and no one is ready to buy the market goes down. We are 
too often like the Church of Laodicea saying : “I am rich, I have pros- 
pered and I need nothing.” The Lord counsels us to buy from Him 
and one of the ways in which we can buy, is through the intermediary 
of other churches. For it is of the essence of the Body of Christ that 
there is a sharing of the gifts of grace. ““The eye cannot say to the hand : 
I have no need of you,” because the body is so constituted that the 
members depend for their right functioning upon each other. In the 
things of the Spirit we need churches which are ever more ready to 
receive than to give, churches which are more ready to listen than to 
speak, churches which are more ready to let themselves be questioned 
than to question others. 

Our churches will become “unitable’” when it dawns upon them 
that there is a wholeness of th. faith which is far beyond anything which 
they have actually realized in their life, and that that wholeness can 
only come, as Ephesians 4 puts it, when the whole body grows into 
Christ and each part is working properly. 





THE ROLE OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES IN REGARD TO UNITY 
by 


HENRI D’ESPINE 


In placing the question of “The rdle of the WCC in regard to 
unity,” on the agenda of this meeting '—the last before the Third 
Assembly — the Executive Committee undoubtedly wished to recall 
that the restoration of Christian unity remains one of the essential 
objectives, perhaps the essential objective, of the ecumenical movement. 

This question is important for all the departments through which 
the diverse activities of the World Council are carried on: whether it 
be evangelism or mutual aid, the mobilization of the laity, men and 
women, young and old, or Christian responsibility in modern society 
each is called in its own sphere to contribute to this restoration — and 
each does in fact contribute in its own way. 

But the question of the réle of the WCC with regard to unity 
inevitably raises the question of the objective to be achieved. To be 
effective, action must have an objective. That is why the Faith and 
Order Working Committee began the report presented last year on the 
future of Faith and Order with an attempt to define this objective as 
fully and definitely as is possible at this stage. 

This report had to be examined and approved by the Commission 
on Faith and Order at its triennial session in 1960 before it could be 
discussed by the Central Committee. This examination resulted in the 
adoption in substance of the section which now concerns us. Some 
modifications and additions were, however, made of which I must 
give you an account. 

The expression “churchly unity,” by which the Working Committee 
wished to designate the objective to be ac>‘eved — an expression which 
provoked many reactions in recent months — was set aside by the Com- 
mission. It considered that the qualification ““churchly” was ambiguous. 


! The meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches at St. 
Andrews, Scotland, August 1960. 
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It could be interpreted as meaning a unique centralized ecclesiastical 
institution and as implying a uniformity which no one wanted. 

The Commission also stated clearly that the definition of unity pro- 
posed did not prejudge in any way the manner in which questions such 
as those of the ministry, the administration of the sacraments and 
mutual recognition of ministries should be resolved. 

Moreover, seeing the importance for the Church of substantial 
agreement on questions of faith, the Commission added to the text the 
words : “holding the one apostolic faith.” Finally, as it did not wish 
to give to the proposed definition of unity the status of a dogmatic 
definition, it replaced the expression “We believe...” by the words 
“The Faith and Order Commission understands...’ Thus the text 
now comes to us in the following form: 


“The Commission on Faith and Order understands that the unity 
which is both God’s will and His gift to His Church is one which brings 
all in each place who confess Christ Jesus as Lord into a fully committed 
fellowship with one another through one baptism into Him, holding the 
one apostolic faith, preaching the one Gospel and breaking the one bread, 
and having a corporate life reaching out in witness and service to all ; 
and which at the same time unites them with the whole Christian fellow- 
ship in all places and all ages in such ways that ministry and members are 
acknowledged by all, and that all can act and speak together as occasion 
requires for the tasks to which God calls the Church 

It is for such unity that we believe we must pray and work. Such a 
vision has indeed been the inspiration of the Faith and Order movement 
in the past, and we re-affirm that this is still our goal. We recognize that 
the brief definition of our objective which we have given above leaves 
many questions unanswered. In particular we would state emphatically 
that the unity we seek is not one of uniformity, and that on the interpreta- 
tion and the means of achieving certain of the matters specified in the 
preceding paragraph we are not yet of a common mind.” 


Is a new departure proposed ? 


What would result from the adoption of such a definition of the 
unity to be achieved? By declaring that we should pray and work 
for such a unity, would not Faith and Order be leading the World 
Council into a quite new path — leading it to do what hitherto it has 
always refused to do, namely, to make its own, and officially support, 
a particular conception of unity ? 


In fact the Central Committee at Toronto specifically declared that 
the World Council had no intention of imposing on its members any 
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particular conception of unity. As the General Secretary reminded it 
in his speech at Davos in 1955: 


“It belongs to the very nature of the ecumenical encounter which the 
Council seeks to promote, that it holds the door open for every Church 
which, accepting the Basis of the World Council, is willing to consider 
with other Churches how the unity of the Church of Christ may be realized. 
And it is obvious that a Council which would promote one specific type 
of unity over against others would in fact close the door to the Churches 
whose doctrinal presuppositions make it impossible to accept that type 
of unity.” 


Would the proposal of Faith and Order mean the abandonment of 
this fundamental principle? That is the first question to answer. 


To justify its proposal, Faith and Order puts forward the following 
considerations : 


I. First the fact that its constitution assigns to it the task 


“to proclaim the essential oneness of the Church of Christ and to 
keep prominently before the World Council and the Churches the obligation 
to manifest that unity and its urgency for the work of evangelism.” 


Indeed the missionary intention of the proposed definition of unity 
is clear. Who could object to the proposition that the presence in each 
place of a single Christian community would constitute a more con- 
vincing witness than that of a multiplicity of churches each of which 
soughi to secure proselytes for itself? 

On the other hand would it be sufficient in the long run simply to 
remind the churches of the duty to manifest visibly the essential unity 
of the Church of Christ? In order to be effective should not the re- 
minder be put before the churches in a concrete form, however far off 
its realization might appear to be and however numerous the obstacles 
which still stand in the way? 

The General Secretary made this observation in the speech at Davos 
already quoted : 


“Consider what a World Council would be like which would merely 
say that unity is a good thing, but never have anything to say about the 
nature of unity. It would be characterized by total stagnation.” 


II. In the second place Faith and Order makes the point that there 
is a danger of the member-churches being content with the unity which 
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is now represented by the World Council itself — that is, that they 
would be satisfied with brotherly collaboration and with a federal type 
of union which would leave its fuil autonomy to each Church: 
“Events are forcing upon us various kinds of Christian cooperation, 
and if we do not find true churchly unity we shall find ourselves remaining 
content with a form of organizational unity which leaves unfulfilled many 
of the central requirements of the Church’s life. Faith and Order must 
constantly press upon the Council and the Churches the fact that the 
question of unity is one upon which an answer has to be given, and that 
to give no answer means to be shut up to the wrong answer.” 


We must say clearly whether or not these fears seem to us to be 
well-founded, and whether Faith and Order is not fulfilling its proper 
task when it puts forward a concrete proposal which must be accepted, 
rejected or amended in such a way that it compels the churches to say 
what in their understanding is the sature of the unity which God wills 
for His Church. 


I1l. Faith and Order declares, thirdly, that in formulating its pro- 
posal, so far from innovating, it is on the contrary being faithful to 
its original inspiration and aim. It is quite clear that there is not com- 
plete unanimity on this point. For example, Professor R. R. Hartford, 
one of the veterans of Faith and Order, has no hesitation in saying 
“that the Faith and Order movement has always been concerned with 
the kind of church unity about which Bishop Newbigin has written.” 
Professor Leonard Hodgson, who was for a long period the theo- 
logical secretary of Faith and Order, and who knows the facts about its 
origin and development better than anyone is, however, more reserved 
on this point. He thinks that while the pioneers were certainly concerned 
to restore Christian unity, they were also very much aware of the pro- 
found doctrinal divergences between churches, and did not judge that 
it was possible to define precisely what this unity ought to be. Arch- 
bishop William Temple’s formula “full union and communion,” which 
did not attempt to resolve all the questions in dispute but tried “to state 
what all were aiming at in such a way as to exclude contentment with 


any lesser goal,” seems to Professor Hodgson to express the vision 
which Faith and Order had of unity. But in the last resort the answer 
to the question whether the reports of the Lausanne, Edinburgh and 
Lund Conferences contain affirmations equivalent to the present pro- 
posal of Faith and Order, will be more decisive than the opinions of 
individuals. 
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It is clear that, although agreement was reached at Lausanne in 
1927 on the necessity that “the one life of the one body should be 
manifest to the world,” and that in consequence “existing obstacles to 
the manifestation of the unity in Christ should be removed,” it was 
not possible to reach agreement on the nature of this unity and on the 
elements of faith and order which were essential for this manifestation. 
But then we must note that already at Lausanne some people strongly 
expressed the fear that a merely federal type of unity would be substi- 
tuted for organic union. 

Once again, ten years later at Edinburgh, the duty of manifesting 
unity was forcefully asserted, but without reaching agreement on the 
mode of this manifestation : 


““We are convinced that our unity of spirit and aim must be embodied 
in a way that will make it manifest to the world, though we do not yet 
clearly see what outward form it should take.” 


It is in the report of Lund (1952) that for the first time we find some 
more precise descriptions of the nature of unity: 


“The nature of the unity towards which we are striving is that of 
a visible fellowship in which all members acknowledging Jesus Christ 
as living Lord and Saviour shall recognize each other as belonging fully 
to his body, to the end that the world may believe.” 


It was however noted that not all the conference shared the opinion 
that the unity of the Church ought to be organic. If William Temple’s 
formula “full union and communion” can truly be considered as ex- 
pressing what was for the pioneers of Faith and Order the final objective 
to be achieved, then it seems to us that the present proposal of Faith 
and Order is less an innovation than a making explicit of what was 
already implied. 


Judgments of consultants 


In view of the importance of the question raised by the proposal 
of Faith and Order, the General Secretary asked the advice of fifty-three 
people who were particularly competent and representative of our 
different churches. In my opinion, the impression given by the thirty 
replies received can be summed up as follows : the expression “‘churchly 
unity” (which, as we have just seen, the Faith and Order Commission 
has itself abandoned), was received with much reserve — for the same 
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reason ; but, on the other hand, the objective as described in the second 
paragraph of the report was approved by the great majority of the 
writers, either because they considered that this was the conception of 
unity which Faith and Order had always had in mind, or because they 
saw in it a normal development of views which were only adumbrated 
earlier. The argument most frequently advanced in favour of approval 
is that this conception has the merit of ruling out as insufficient a unity 
which is merely federal and cooperative, and prevents us from being 
content with the kind of unity which the World Council of Churches 
itself represents at present. It is significant that none of the correspond- 
ents took upon himself to defend either a purely “spiritual” unity or a 
“federal” unity. 

I think it would be useful at this point to quote some parts of three 
of these replies. Bishop Angus Dun writes : 


“Probably all of us would agree that a unity which would not provide 
mutual acceptance of one another’s baptisms, and which did not include 
intercommunion or even better, communion, which did not provide 
a recognition of one another’s ministries of the Word and sacraments, 
could not be what God wills for us.” 


On the other hand, Principal John Marsh writes : 


“In the end I think this is what the existence of the WCC means for 
us, namely that we ought not to be in any one place serving the world as 
two or more churches, persuading people to go different ways, but appear 
only as one Church calling people into one corporate life of Christ’s one 
people... I am not quite sure, or indeed happy about the adjective 
“churchly.”” I am clear about what I think the authors mean by the word, 
and I think they have put their finger on something very important, and 
something that is in terms of WCC’s life and aims acceptable and worthily 
acceptable.” 


Finally, Professor Ernst Kinder concludes that 


“the expression ‘churchly unity’ clearly denotes the real aim of our 
ecumenical efforts which are something more than mere cooperation on 
practical matters and also more than mere ‘association.’ But the expres- 
sion ‘churchly unity’ does not strike me as a happy one to describe this 
aim. It sounds as if the aim of our ecumenical efforts should be an eccle- 
siastically unified Church.” 


Among the more reserved, or at least less outspokenly favourable 
replies, two seem to require mention. In the first place there is the 
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answer of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who accepts the formula 
“churchly unity” on condition that we do not try to go too fast and 
that we pursue this objective with wisdom : 


“I should want to say that God’s first will for His Church is the unity 

of spirit in the bond of peace, a unity compatible with a good deal of 

' disunity of theological formulation or organizational rules. I should 

maintain that while the churches are still obviously subject to many 

ecclesiastical bondages, they are greatly advancing in that unity which 

belongs to those who are of the Kingdom of Heaven. Faith and Order 

exists to further eccleciastical unity, but unless it is careful it may overlook 

or undervalue or even impede that first essential of unity in cooperative 

work and worship which can and does exist above and beneath and all 
round differences of faith and order not yet resolved.” 


I think that this observation demands our full attention. We would 
be committing a serious mistake if we underestimated the value of the 
growing spiritual unity which is given us in the World Council, merely 
because this form of unity cannot by itself be our final goal. 

The other observation is that of Dr. Franklin Clark Fry. He con- 
siders that equal importance must be given to truth as to unity, and to 


put the weight on “churchly unity” unilaterally and absolutely breaks 
the necessary equilibrium between the two: 


“If the new Faith and Order formulation adumbrates, as it may, 
a new attitude which will tilt the balance toward ‘churchly unity’ and 
away from consensus of faith, I for one would feel that it ought to be 
resisted as a breach of the right proportion of things.” 


This, it seems to me, is a very necessary and timely warning, for 
there is a constant danger of forgetting in our present deliberations 
concerning unity, that faithfulness to the teaching of the apostles is 
one of the essential characteristics of the authentic Church. 


Implications of the proposal 


Since, then, the definition of unity proposed by Faith and Order 
as the final objective to be achieved, appears to be received with such 
general agreement, it is necessary for the clarity of the debate once 
more to indicate as clearly as possible what this proposal implies : 

It implies : 1) that there would no longer be in each locality several 
churches, but one church comprising all those in that locality who 
confess the Lordship of Jesus Christ ; 
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— that their union would be based on the same baptism and express 
itself by the preaching of the same Gospel and by participation in the 
one Bread ; 

2) that this local community would be linked to the whole Christian 
community of all places and of all ages by the fact that its ministry 
and members would be acknowledged by all. 

By its very nature such a unity is visible, but it does not imply a 
single centralized ecclesiastical institution — which is very generally set 
aside as being undesirable. It is compatible with a large degree of in- 
stitutional and liturgical diversity, but it is neither “federal” nor merely 
“spiritual.” To adopt it would thus undoubtedly involve making a 
choice among the different possible conceptions of unity. Are all the 
member churches of the World Council ready to make such a choice — 
and, in particular, those which up to now have considered that visible 
unity is neither necessary nor desirable ? 

Should not this question be put today to the churches by the Central 
Committee as we approach the Third Assembly? Agreement on this 
point, if it could be realized, would indubitably represent a step for- 
ward in the pursuit of unity — a step which would be doubly significant 
in so far as the general impression which we give is one of “stagnation” 
in this matter — (to take up the General Secretary’s expression). 

But it should be said clearly that this concerns the ultimate goal. 
The full realization of this objective will require a long period of time, 
since it implies that profound differences which still exist concerning 
baptism, the ministry, the common celebration of the Holy Communion, 
and perhaps also concerning the Gospel which should be preached, 
should first be eliminated. 

In putting this question to our churches, we would not be imposing 
on them a conception of unity, but we would be leading them to ask 
themselves in face of a concrete proposal, whether valid biblical and 
theological reasons absolutely compel them to reject it, or whether 
their possible objections are not in the last resort the result of merely 
human traditions and preferences. 

It seems to me that there is a second question to be added which 
we must put to ourselves before we put it to our respective churches : 

We repeat in many documents and declarations that unity is given 
to us and that our task is only to manifest this unity. Is this altogether 
true? We are indeed all convinced that a certain degree of unity has 
already been given to us by God, and that in this all the value and the 
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joy of ecumenical experience consists; but does the fact that we are 
all linked with Jesus Christ, because He has drawn and attached us 
all to Himself, and that we are thereby certainly linked to one another 
by a very essential bond — does this fact mean for all our churches 
that unity is thus fully given to us and that we have nothing more to do 
than to “manifest” it? If this were truly the case, would the manifesta- 
tion of this unity still meet with so many obstacles ? 

If for example we think of the statements which our Orthodox 
brothers find themselves constrained to make again and again at the 
end of our successive assemblies and conferences, do not they mean 
that from their point of view the unity which is given to us, and which 
they certainly do not deny, is not yet fully unity as they conceive of 
it? Do they not consider that we must first come to such a unity before 
we can seek to manifest it? It seems to me that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is nearer to the reality of the case in his reply to the General 
Secretary’s question by writing : 

“Paragraph 2 (of the report of the Faith and Order Commission) 
speaks very confidently of ‘the unity which is both God’s will and His 
gift to His Church.’ There is indeed a Gift, but one not yet given or 
claimed in its fulness. On the way there are many stages.” 


Can we take a step forward ? 


Every five years the Central Committee puts on its agenda a dis- 
cussion on the problem of unity. 

In 1950 at Toronto it adopted after mature deliberation the document 
called ““The Church, the Churches and the World Council of Churches.” 
This document has not received the official sanction of the World Coun- 
cil, but is none the less in fact considered since then to be its ecclesio- 
logical charter. 


In 1955 at Davos, the General Secretary gave a penetrating exposi- 
tion on “Various meanings of unity and the unity which the World 
Council of Churches seeks to promote.” The Sub-Committee which 
considered this report described it as 


‘ 
“an attempt to clarify the way in which the WCC can now promote Chris- 
tian unity positively without being partisan to any one concept of unity 
not held by all member churches.” 

The Sub-Committee afterwards submitted to the Central Committee 

a long list of questions which still needed elucidation. These questions 

are still put to us five years later in the same terms: 
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“In what ways, if any, can the Central Committee go beyond the 
Toronto Statement in advocating Christian unity ? Can it give a concrete, 
positive content to tts convictions about the meaning of unity without 
becoming partisan to a view which is hold by only some of the member 
churches ? 

“In the present ecumenical conversation, what various aspects of 
the whole concept of unity are arising which command the agreement 
of all member churches ? 

“What is meant by the ‘given unity’ of the Church ? 


“What is the relation between the unity we now have and the unity 
- 


we seck ? 
The Sub-Committee also suggested certain points on which it seemed 
to it to be possible to reach agreement : 


“1) The interpretation of New Testament teaching on the Church, 
as implying a visible unity. 
The conviction that the cooperation of churches is not enough. 
3) The rejection of a concept of uniformity at least in structure 
and worship as necessary to Christian unity.” 


Shall we say, in line with these quotations, that with regard to the 
question under discussion, we are still at the same point as we were 
five years ago ? Some may perhaps think so. But, for my part, I think 
that the very fact that a proposal like that of Faith and Order could 
actually be presented — a proposal which might eventually imply adapt- 
ation at one point of the Toronto Statement — is evidence of move- 
ment and of evolution in the way in which the problem of unity is 
being raised among us. It seems, indeed, that the time has come to 


ask our churches, without imposing on them any conception of unity 


which they would be unable in conscience to accept, to examine without 
prejudice what Faith and Order proposes, in the hope that by common 
agreement certain clarifications may be reached concerning the nature 
of the unity to which God is calling us. 





RESPONSIBLE PARENTHOOD AND 
THE POPULATION PROBLEM ' 
by 


my 


STEPHEN F. BAYNE, JR. 


No generation in history has been as thoughtful and as perplexed 
about the human family as our own. Like people who have forgotten 
how to use a spoon, we are being forced into a nervous, self-conscious 
examination of a complex institution which until now we have largely 
taken for granted. Everywhere in the world this is so. The more affluent 
societies talk of “togetherness”, and about some magical connection 
between praying together and staying together. Less comfortable 
people worry about food and jobs and shelter. But there is not one 
society which is not deeply concerned about the whole related complex 
of human sexuality, marriage and the procreation and nurture of chil- 
dren — all that in all human society is summed up in the word “family.” 

Why is this so? Principally, I suppose, for two reasons — the 
extraordinary unsettling swiftness of change in the patterns of our 
societies — and the torrent of new life which swells minute by minute, 
the “population explosion.” 

“Rapid social change” is a euphemism for an earthquake in human 
history which is perhaps quite unparalleled. The sweep of the industrial 
revolution has altered beyond recovery the patterns of economic life 
for the vast majority of the world’s people. With it has come urbanization, 
the huddling-together of people in ever larger lumps. The nature of 
man’s work and his primary dependencies on soil and sun and rain, 
have profoundly changed. His political and commercial patterns have 
been equally affected. The delicate balance of the world most of us 
grew up in has been upset, and responsibility and autonomy have sud- 
denly been thrust on vast numbers of people, who are no better prepared 
for those things than mankind ever is. 

The enormous impact of a technical age —and the “scientific” 
attitude which accompanies it and in part engenders it — has dissolved 


1 A paper delivered before the Central Committee of the World Council. 
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old attitudes or forced re-examination, and with them have gone old 
certainties and old and hitherto unquestioned moral structures. 

All this has had sharp and corrosive effects on the basic unit of 
human society, the family. The change in economic life has done away 
with old inter-dependencies, and family units once largely moulded and 
reinforced by economic need now no longer have that sanction. New 
freedoms and new knowledge breed new choices ; and the gap between 
generations suddenly widens. New perplexities weaken traditional 
authorities. Changes in housing, in food, in dress all are both signs and 
means of profound changes in the relationships which compose a family. 

The “population explosion” is a non-euphemism for the second 
cause of our concern about family. It is ; artly a question of absolute 
numbers. The enormous increase of mouths to feed and bodies to 
shelter and hands to put to work is a sober fact to be reckoned with ; 
and it is being reckoned with particularly by the newer nations, the so- 
called “under-developed” nations of the world, with profound concern 
and questioning, for the problems raised are problems of unprecedented 
moral and political gravity. 

But those absolute numbers often disguise the deeper problems 
underneath. Such factors as the radical change in the configuration 
of society, for example, are profoundly disturbing. The growing dis- 
parity in the proportion of young and old in different societies is an 
unsettling and, to a degree, unprecedented element in political and 
social life — in Asia, for instance, more than 40 out of every 100 souls are 
under 15 years of age; in the Soviet Union and America barely 25. 
Again, differences in the rates of growth influence our thought mate- 
rially — areas with less than 16% of the world’s land now sustain 
half the world’s population, and these areas are precisely the ones 
where the swiftest growth is taking place. 

There is little significant difference here between the great regions 
of the world. The nightmares of different people differ — what looks to 
the West like a sensible attempt to plan wisely may appear to others as 
a plot of white Europeans to maintain a dominant and exploiting position 
in the world. Alternatively the mind of the West may be haunted by the 
swiftly growing disproportions in demography, and by the vision of 
the ruined planet which must follow the nuclear holocaust, a planet 
inhabited only by those who survive because of the only explosion 
likely to rival a nuclear one — the population explosion. But under- 
neath these dreams, the solid realities confront East and West alike. 
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More, they confront the Christian conscience alike. For both these 
matters are equally themselves theological problems and each helps to 
accent the complex problem of the human family, which is the central 
social and theological problem of all. 


A theological critique of nightmares 


Therefore I feel obliged to introduce the discussion primarily as a 
theological rather than a social or demographic one. And I do so aware 
that any discussion of the family, whether in terms of family planning 
or responsible parenthood or the nature of the marriage vows or mono- 
gamy or whatever, is bound to be a highly vexed and highly divisive 
matter. 

I have referred lightly to the different nightmares on the two sides 
of the Iron Curtain. These differences are not merely political ; they 
are that, and it is easy for the skilled propagandist to evoke the night- 
mares. Some even believe them. But they are not merely “communist” 
or “western” nightmares. The second team of communist propagandists 
may well play with a supposed western “plot” to introduce birth control 
into Asia and Africa so as to maintain white domination, but I doubt 
whether the first team deals quite so lightly with it. For the leadership 
in the Marxist societies, until recently, has been able to be the inheritor 
and the steward of a European revolution — has been Soviet leadership — 
and has therefore been in a comfortable position of leadership within a 
comfortable and manageable white and western world. Now, with 
Marxist communism no longer a prerogative of the post-Christian 
West, and with an increasingly long tail wagging an increasingly un- 
comfortable communist dog, there is no longer a clear line between com- 
munism and “the West.” Both nightmares are dreamed on both sides, 
and this is confusing and divisive. 

Even more perplexity and division exists within the Christian 
camp. What in the popular mind passes as a “Catholic” point of view 
is sharply contrasted with a “Protestant” attitude. To speak of “birth 
control” or “planned parenthood” or “family planning” is to introduce 
the most agonizing tensions; differences or supposed differences in 
theology are reflected in even the most critical social and political deci- 
sions we debate, and may well play a decisive part in current political 
history. For it is not possible to separate what a man believes from 
what he decides as a political animal — his political decisions, whether 
he be a communist or a Christian, are the way he works his faith out 
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in practice — and therefore theological division is inescapably reflected 
in other areas. 

Because these perplexities and differences exist, there are many 
who feel that there is no working consensus to be found, even within 
the Christian body, much less outside it, on any matter touching the 
central and most sensitive issues of the human family. If this were so, 
then there would be little point in such an address as this. But I am 
not satisfied that there is no consensus ; rather I am myself astonished 
at the degree of consensus there is. A notable example of this has been 
put in our hands, incidentally, in Dr. Fagley’s “Compendium” of 
recent statements, particularly from Anglican and Protestant sources. 

There is a meeting of minds — even a meeting of specific policies 
and statements — in increasing areas of ecumenical thought, and I am 
moved to suggest that now is the time for bold ecumenical discussion 
of these matters. 

Let me speak of four areas in which a large measure of agreement 
seems to me to appear. First, the vast majority of Christians — Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, Orthodox, Protestant—- would agree that the 


theology of the family is not primarily related to or growing out of the 
problem of the population explosion. 


God’s gift of life 

The charge is often made, for example, by Christians of a more 
traditional or conservative bent, that much of the current discussion 
of responsible parenthood arises from a baseless and sub-Christian 
fear of mounting population. Thus, a prominent Orthodox Churchman ' 
writes of “the National Council of Churches, together with unbeliev- 
ing sociologists, anthropologists and economists. . . frightening humanity 
with growth of its population”, and he refers to such as “spiritually 
uneducated, i.e. not trusting the Holy Providence of the Creator.” 

But one hunts in vain for any statement by any responsible Christian 
body which supports this view. The fact of the population explosion 
is kindergarten knowledge ; but it is not the gift of life itself which is 
the problem, it is the irresponsible stewardship of life. The flood of new 
souls for which there are not even the bare necessities of life awakens 
us and disturbs us, as it should, and it confronts us with a host of 


1 Memorandum to the NCCC (USA) by Bishop John of San Francisco (Russian 
Orthodox Church in the USA). 
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problems with which men and nations must deal. But the theology of the 
family is in no sense a theology of population limitation ; what is at 
stake is not a new Malthusianism ; it is rather a truer and deeper sense 
of responsibility person to person, husband to wife, parent to child, 
citizen to citizen. The agony of the hungry and the homeless sharpens 
our thought, but it does not determine it, for numbers alone do not 
describe the problem. 

The phrase “over-population” is a most dangerous one, for it fails 
to describe the real problem, which is not the gift of life itself, but rather 
the imbalance between our needs and our resources. It would be folly 
to try to predict what the ‘‘right” population of the earth should be. 
What matters is the way we deal with the life we have and the knowledge 
we have. If God’s truth has been used to push back the horizon of 
death, which used so conveniently to solve the population problem, 
God’s truth is also there to be learned and used to give a more generous 
life to the increasing numbers who do not, or need not, die so soon. 

All this is clear enough ; and so is it clear that the search for a deeper 
understanding of God’s will for the human family must begin not from 
numbers and the fear of them, but from an ardent prayer for knowledge 


with which to deal more lovingly and gently with the souls God gives us, 
indeed to. go deeper than that, to deal with the stewardship of life which 
brings the souls into being, and with the positive social duties of the 
families into which they are born. 


New theologies of the family 


A second area of substantial consensus is in the renewed and deeper 
theological understanding of the family itself. Few things are more 
characteristic of our generation than this, that the basic questions we 
ask about the family are theological questions. This is in large part 
because of the uncompromising brutality of the destruction of family 
life in many parts of the world in our time — whether it be in the com- 
munes of China or in the industrial areas of South Africa or the succes- 
sive polygamy of North America. The world, or much of it, no longer 
pays even lip service to the inherited Christian tradition of the sacredness 
of the family ; and the challenge to this tradition is basically a theological 
one. Merely traditional or social or legal safeguards are dissolved 
away, and Christian everywhere are being sharply reminded that the 
creative act and will of God is the only fina/ authority mankind has for 
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the institutions he cherishes, and that man’s theology is his ultimate 
social architect. 

This is only one factor; one could list a dozen which play their 
part. But the fact remains that, in every church and tradition, Christians 
are agreed in seeking for a new and deeper statement of the theology 
of sexuality and family life. The “western” churches may seem to be 
more vocal in this respect than others, but there is no question as to the 
search for a deeper and unifying theology everywhere in the Christian 
world, and to the conviction that only by asking the fundamental theo- 
logical questions afresh can adequate answers to our problems be found. 

It may seem a very small thing to find such a consensus among 
Christians ; if anybody is to be theological, certainly Christians should. 
Actually, most of the time, Christians are like anybody else — they 
live on the inherited wealth of the answers and institutions of earlier 
and simpler times, clearer times. Some of us settle down comfortably 
with a supposedly invulnerable doctrine of what is “natural” or “against 
nature,” and this seems to provide theological justification for an inhe- 
rited pattern. “Tradition” does this for another group; or some biblical 
tags will do it for a third ; or the Prayer Book for a fourth, and so on. 
But the corrosion of family life is so relentless in our time, and the 
flood of life so pressing, that none of us can rest content with old ans- 
wers. And this very restlessness itself and the new search for basic 
truth is a consensus of no little importance. 


The three purposes of marriage 


Third, I should note the new attention given, in this theological search, 


to the relationships between the great purposes of marriage. These pur- 
poses or blessings are described and evaluated differently by theologians 
of different schools, or combined or recombined differently, but there 
is no fundamental argument as to what they are — the procreation and 
nurture of children, the completion and support of husband and wife in 
and by each other, the establishment of a stable and godly and Christian 
unit of society and within the church. 


There are clear differences, from one generation to another and 
one tradition to another, as to the order and relationship of these pur- 
poses. Roman Catholic doctrine since the Middle Ages has tended 
to exalt the procreative function as the primary end of marriage. Within 
Orthodox thought there is at least a strong tradition which would put 
first the unity between husband and wife, the great mysterion of 
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Ephesians 5, as being the primary end, with the procreation of children 
as indeed necessary justification for sexual intercourse, but with signi- 
ficant emphasis on the interpersonal relationship between the spouses as 
an image of the love of Christ for His Church. 

It is true that in contemporary thought renewed attention is being 
paid to the statement of these blessings or purposes and to the relation- 
ship between them. Roman Catholic moral theology seems to be ina 
somewhat experimental mood at the moment — while their insistence 
on the primacy of the procreative and educational function remains 
clear, the present concessive attitude toward the so-called “rhythm 
method” suggests a fairly profound re-evaluation. This is doubtless 
awakened, in part, by the studies of drugs to induce sterile periods as 
well as by the fact that in Europe and North America at any rate, compa- 
rative studies of birth rates indicate what Dr. Fagley describes as a 
“fairly massive lay disobedience, at least in the western countries”, 
to traditional Roman theology on parenthood. 

Certainly within non-Roman theological circles there is a very wide 
interest in such study. The report of the Committee on the Family of the 
1958 Lambeth Conference is perhaps the sharpest statement of this at 
the moment ; “it has been common, in Christian theology, to mention the 
procreative function first, as if to say that it is the ruling purpose. So 
it is, in the sense that no marriage would be according to God’s will 
which (where procreation is possible) did not bear fruit in children. 
But it is clearly not true that all other duties and relationships in mar- 
riage must be subordinate to the procreative one. Neither the Bible 
nor human experience supports such a view.” 

Again, speaking of the classic purposes of marriage, Lambeth went 
on to say “what is new in our society, is the well-nigh fatal ease with 
which those purposes can now be separated from one another. It was 
suggested earlier that in God’s revelation there is no automatic unity 
among them. This is paralleled in human experience everywhere, 
which has taught us how easy it is to dissociate sexual pleasure from the 
sober duty of procreation, and to sever them both from the third group 
of obligations of family loyalty. To keep all three sets of relationships 
and duties together, in one frame of moral reference, is an art man 
has had a long fight to learn, and must still steadily fight to preserve. . . 
The commanding problem as was said above, is the problem which 
every husband and wife faces, of maintaining a right relationship among 
the three great purposes of their marriage.” 
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But these statements are clearly preliminary ones. What is important 
at the moment is the fact that such comparative study, which must be 
the heart of all true moral theology about marriage, is going on, and 


offers a very wide and deeply significant field for ecumenical study, 
both in the Scriptures and in Christian tradition. 


The morality of family planning 


Finally, I should mention a fourth consensus — that family planning, 
responsible parenthood, in some form may be a duty for Christian parents. 
I quote again from an Orthodox statement: “Recognizing child-birth 
in Christian marriage as one of the actual problems of life, the Orthodox 
Church sees the possibility of solving it only through personal accounta- 
bility to God of each separate human soul.” Or again, “in each individual 
unrepeated case, in one or another family circle, in connection with 
woman’s diseases ; according to one’s own conscience, together with 
faith in God and veneration of His law — people may exclude child- 
birth, which is one of the purposes of their marriage.” 

Dr. Fagley again quotes a sentence from an Orthodox periodical : 
“The time for the consideration of family planning has come.” ! 

Roman Catholic statements vary widely ; perhaps the most author- 
itative still is that of Pius XI : “nor are those considered as acting against 
nature who in the married state use their right in the proper manner, 
although on account of natural reasons either of time or of certain 
defects, new life cannot be brought forth.” * Later Pius XII said that 
“serious reasons, such as those found in the medical, eugenic, economic 
and social ‘indications’ can exempt for a long time, perhaps even for 
the whole duration of the marriage, from this positive duty.” 

The cautiously permissive attitude reflected in these quotations 
is in considerable contrast to the positive statement, for example, of 
the Lambeth Conference, included as well in the Mansfield Report, that 
“the responsibility for deciding upon the number and frequency of chil- 
dren has been laid by God on the conscience of parents everywhere.” 
Still, it is of great importance that the area of disagreement, within 
the Christian arena, is not as to the principle of family limitation itself, 
but rather as to the permissible means of such limitation. I think I 
am right in seeing such agreement ; if so, it is a consensus of no little 
significance. 


1 “The Population Explosion and Christian Responsibility.” 
® Encyclical Casti Conubii. 
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Subjects for further consideration 


Finally, a word about what may lie ahead. These four areas of 
agreement are slim enough, and doubtless the heavy going still lics 
before us. But there are the makings of a starting point, at least; and 
the invitation to intensive study is very clear, and I think, urgent. 

Where may — where should — this dialogue lie? I will do no more 
than sketch three fields of thought where I think fruitful ecumenical 
dialogue may be opened. The first is that of the technical moral theology 
of the means of family planning themselves. Here official Orthodox 
thought tends to be most conservative, regarding abstinence as the 
only permissible method. Roman Catholic doctrine has officially endor- 
sed the use of periods of sterility as well — indeed, informally at least, 
Pope Pius XII lent encouragement to this means when he said “one 
may even hope... that science will succeed in providing this licit method 
with a sufficiently secure basis, and the most recent information seems 
to confirm such a hope.” 

But Roman Catholic discipline is still rooted in the categories of 
what is “natural,” and the now widespread experimentation in the use 
of drugs to induce temporary sterility looms on the horizon as a develop- 
ment which may lead to re-evaluation and reinterpretation of this whole 
pattern of moral theology. At the very least, such study would be 
helpful as an exercise in understanding ; it is unlikely that other than 
Roman Catholic moralists will make extensive use of the apparatus 
of natural law, but it may be that study together will open a way to 
a wider consensus, as yet unsuspected. 

On the Protestant side, there is clear need for something more autho- 
ritative than merely the wisdom of the individual conscience. 

I would want to say for myself, at any rate, that legislation will 
not do the whole job, and that there is no substitute in the end for con- 
scientious individual decisions. But individual conscience needs to chew 
on the experience and wisdom of the whole body, or else it runs a great 
danger of ignorance and passion ; and in nothing is this more true 
than in the delicate and mysterious area of sexuality. 

And in all this the fullest account needs to be taken of the new know- 
ledge which enters into the solution as well as the creation of the prob- 
lem. The “population explosion” exists mainly because of a marriage 
of knowledge with mercy. What is termed an “explosion” is really 
nothing as catastrophic as that — it is the gathering together of myriad 
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scientific experiments and programs in medical care, and of the slow 
accumulation of millions of souls who live longer than their fathers, of 
babies who do not die, of sicknesses which do not kill, all because 
of new knowledge used for man’s good purposes. 

To many Christians, there seems no reason why human knowledge 
should not serve God’s will at both ends of the cycle of life. It does 
not create a problem for us to interfere with sickness and death : equally, 
I should suppose, new knowledge rightly makes new choices for us in the 
creation of life. This is not to say, that any use of knowledge is therefore 
a right use. The very question at issue is what standards determine 
a right use of knowledge. But the debate must inescapably be a debate 
not as to whether to interfere with the natural order, but how. 


A theology of interpersonal relationships 


Second, I suggest that the time has come for full ecumenical discussion 
of the whole area of the theology of sexuality and of marriage itself. Two 
main fields are involved here. One is that of the new roles men and 
women play in society, and toward each other. In the restless and 
awakening new societies of the world no phase of their revolution has 
been more dramatic or more radical than the sudden disappearance of 
the old relationships and old values for men and women. But this has 
created a vacuum, perhaps the most painful and perplexing of all the 
emptinesses a new society must confront. (And the older societies of the 
world face it too, with only little more wisdom.) 

What is the place and part of individuals in the new world? Men 
and women, released from old fears and evicted from ruinous old ins- 
titutions, seek for new meaningful parts to play toward each other and 
together, toward society. What hangs in the balance here is not simply 
an alteration or a modification of an old role — it is nothing less than 
human individuality itself and its place in God’s order. The secular 
faith seems to offer little except the anonymous mass; the vivid, per- 
sonal world of the Gospels is an anachronism in a society grown so 


huge and so crowded that there is no room any more for angular and 
solitary souls. It is to this muddy new world of things and forces that 
Christians must speak, clearly and resolutely. One hopes that we may 
speak together in this ; if we seek together for the deep answers as to 
why God made us as we are, male and female, we shall indeed have 
something to say which will be worth hearing. 


3 
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The other field for study here might be that of the theology of mar- 
riage itself. Here I would comment that the “western” churches are now 
paying something of a penalty for their history. Infinitely more than in 
the East, the Church in Europe was put into the position of being law- 
maker for all outdoors : and we show it, especially in our massive lega- 
listic emphasis on “contract” and “annulment” and all the rest of our 
characteristic theological machinery. We seem to worry more about 
the marriage that “fails’’ and the duties that then remain than we do 
about full and positive statements as to the created meaning of marriage 
itself and its possibilities. 

Here I would hope that such study might be fully ecumenical. For 
in this area the churches of the East, especially of the Orthodox house- 
hold, have a great gift to make. Unhampered to a degree by the inhe- 
rited legalism of the West, the tradition of the Fathers has much to 
teach all of us as to the theology of interpersonal relationships in Christ. 


We need one another here as sharply as anywhere in the whole ecumenical 
encounter. 


Responsible freedom in marriage 


Finally, we need to study and speak together of the social duties 
which parenthood and family life must face. To think of Christian 
marriage as simply a device for procreation is to deal with men and 
women as if they were cats and dogs. The duty of procreation is a 
primary one ; but it is not the only one. There are duties to other child- 
ren, duties of husband and wife to each other, duties to neighbours, 
duties to the community, duties to holiness, duties to vocation. Nobody 
denies this. The art of Christian living is the art of reconciling duties, 
in the light of our creation and redemption. Even more, it is the art of 
learning how to be free — how to deal responsibly with knowledge in 
its invincible rush, how to make the choices which are new in every 
generation. 

Marriage as Christians see it is the climactic assertion of responsible 
freedom — there is no clearer statement of what we mean by freedom 
than when a man and a woman take each other “for keeps.” But freedom 
does not ey * in a vacuum ; freedom is the way humanity makes its 
choices ; anu .ue choices change as knowledge changes, and there is 


no escape from them nor from the ever-new perplexities knowledge 
brings. 
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Therefore the task of the Church in every age is to guide us in our 
choices by reminding us afresh in every age of what we are and what we 
are made for. This means the steady re-examination of our duties. 
What does a husband owe to his family ? What does a family owe to its 
society ? All that we speak of as the “stewardship” of life is really this: 
Is marriage given to man and wife alone, for their own selfish gratifi- 
cation ? Or is it a vocation to holiness? If holiness, then what part in 
that holiness does duty to one’s community and nation and world play ? 

God knows I fear as much as anybody the loss from our family 
ideals of the ideal of holiness, of the steady remembrance that marriage 
is not for its own sake alone, but for God: that it is not an eternal 
relationship, but one only for this time between time : that it is not a 


device for the perpetuation of this society, but for preparation for the 
timeless society of heaven. 


But it takes more than traditional language and immemorial custom 
to keep the remembrance of the supernatural alive. The ideal of the 
vocation of the family to holiness, good and deep and true as it is, 
will not live on a diet of mere piety. It is kept alive only by the good 


food of duty clearly and freshly seen and obeyed, in responsible free- 
dom, by men and women who know what God created them for. This 


is the field of study which most will unify and strengthen our ecumenical 
witness. 





POPULATION GROWTH AND 
CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY ' 


by 


Marriage is more than a social convenience and procreation more 
than a biological process. Responsible parenthood is primarily a matter 
of the conscience of partners in marriage. Christians should offer their 
decisions, made in love, to God in faith. 

There is Christian freedom as well as Christian obligation in the 
answers reached by prospective parents. God takes part in these deci- 
sions, taken in faith and obedience. This mystery will remain. We are 
stewards of our own body as well as of our mental abilities, our time, 
our money. Partners in marriage are stewards over particularly rich 
gifts of God. 

But stewardship extends over all His gifts, over our relations to 
other people, to nature, scientific knowledge and technological advance. 
It does not stop at the narrow circle of the inner life of the family. 

The family is also the primary social unit, and our world’s population 
can be described better as consisting of 500-600 million families than 
of 2,900 million individuals. What happens inside these families, the 
stewardship exercised at that level, is decisive in many respects for 
the whole of mankind. This holds for the relation between husband 
and wife, the education of children, production and consumption. It 
also determines to a large extent the savings necessary to invest for the 
increasing population and, if resources are left over, for improved 
standards of living. Responsible parenthood inevitably involves ste- 
wardship in all these matters. 

Obviously, Christians cannot be absolved by arguing that their 
family is only one out of 500 millions and thus the size of their 
individual family does not matter. It simply is not true. The aggregate 


1 A paper delivered before the Central Committee of the World Council. 
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world population increases because of what happens inside these 500 mil- 
lion families, one by one. The way parents and prospective parents 
exercise their responsibility determines to a large extent the speed of 
increase in world population. If the churches call upon people to be res- 
ponsible citizens, they should be informed about these relationships 
and guide their members. 


Demographic aspects 


We live in a time of unprecedented growth of the world’s population. 
The increase per half century is as follows : 

1800-1850 = 22%; 1850-1900=45%; 1900-1950 = 56%. 

A conservative estimate for the second half of this century is 150%. 
Only 40 years are left of that half century ; over half of the girls to become 
mothers before the end of this century are born already. Therefore, 
on the basis of careful demographic studies we must envisage that 
by the year 2000 between 6 and 7 billion people will live on this globe. 

In so far as statistics are available, the rate of increase is accelerating 
from year to year. When the second five-year plan for India was drafted, 
the forecast was an incresae of 1 %% per annum, now it is 1.8%; in 
the third five-year plan 2% per annum is assumed and even this may 
underestimate the future increase. (It may go up to 2.4 %.) 

The main reason for this acceleration is the impact of modern medi- 
cine on the death rate, in itself therefore a highly commendable deve- 
lopment. It is an exercise of stewardship over the hitherto hidden 
gifts of God in medical technology. In countries of very low income 
and devastating diseases, improvements in food \upply, hygiene and 
medical care also increase the birth rate and during that stage the acce- 
leration of the increase in population is derived from both sides. 

In a number of countries, so far mainly in Latin America, this has 
led to a death rate of 1 % against a birth rate of 4% and consequently 
an annual increase of 3 %. This means doubling the 1960 figure by 1985. 
Other countries have the perspective of only doubling by 1995 or the 
year 2000. The latter are the slow-going among the low income or so- 
called developing nations. 

This has never happened before on a global scale. 

I will now make some remarks which will pinpoint the problems we 
have to consider. 
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Regional differences 


First of all, the rate of increase in population during the last centuries 
was, at present is, and in the next half century will be, unevenly divided 
over various continents. It is not a process operating evenly everywhere. 
It is a social rather than a biological process. The areas inhabited by 
so-called “Europeans” — including Russia, Europe, practically the 
whole of the western hemisphere, Australia and New Zealand — had 
20% of the world’s population in 1650. From then on, their rate 
of increase was faster and in 1850 they numbered 31%. The highest 
figure was reached in 1950, at 38%. It is now going down, inevitably, 
and by the year 2000 may have gone down to 30 % again. 

In 1750, Asia had 64% of the world’s population, by 1950 this 
figure had dropped to 54%, by 2000 it may be 62 % again. 

As to Africa (according to UN terminology), from 14% in 1750, 
partly because of slave trade and the introduction of white men’s diseases, 
the percentage dropped to 8 and 9 % in the nineteenth century. It now 
ranges between 9 and 10 %. 

On statistical as well as ethical grounds, it seems imperative to 
me to keep racial considerations out of the picture. If anything, there 
is a return to an earlier situation. 


Food supply 


Secondly, I cannot share the notion that it would be technically 
impossible, at least up to the year 2000, to produce enough food, in 
caloric value, for the world’s population. To provide for food of suffi- 
cient quality, let us say the average which Europe at the moment has — 
including both rich and poor European countries — is technically much 
more difficult. This is mainly a problem of protein, more specifically 
meat and dairy products. 

In areas where agriculture can take part in the scientific and tech- 
nological revolutions of our age, there exist large opportunities for 
increased production. But so far, this revolution has touched only a 
very small proportion of the world’s farmers and peasants. Where in- 
crease in productivity per farm is most urgent, it is most difficult. The 
reasons are topography, soil, and availability of water at the right 
season. The short days in the tropics as compared to the long summer 
days at higher latitudes, are another obstacle to high yields. Social 
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factors — size of farms, social structure of society — add greatly to 
the difficulties. We must therefore not take lightly the difficulties of 
providing adequate food in some parts of the world. Asia south of 
the Himalayas and the Mediterranean are in the most difficult position. 
Here, even now, the ratio between natural resources and the number 
of people is the least favourable. Inevitably — whatever be done on 
family planning — the food supply in these two areas is endangered. 

But let us not forget that 60% of the world’s population live there 
now — and soon it will be a full two-thirds. People more fortunately 
located cannot say : “Am I my brother’s keeper ?” and regard the world 
problem as a local one. Far too little is being done to assure future 
food supply. To mention one isolated example : it would have a tremen- 
dous impact if the cost of desalinization of water were reduced to a level 
which made this possible, economically, for irrigation purposes. 


Food and economic development 


Food must not only be produced: there must also be purchasing 
power to buy it. This necessitates a vigorous attempt at overall economic 
development. The accelerated population increase turns this into a task 
of unprecedented dimensions. So far, especially in Asia, and until 
recently the Middle East and Africa, production per capita has risen 
slowly. But the more rapidly population increases, the harder it is to 
improve standards of living at the same time. According to Paul Hoff- 
man, in the 1950’s the one and a quarter billion people in low income 
countries outside communist areas in Asia saw their productivity and 
standard of living per capita increase by | % per annum. With another 
$3 billion in economic aid per year this could be 2%. At the same time, 
the population increases by 2% per annum. It is now easy to forecast 
what would happen —if total production continued to increase by 
4% which would mean a doubling of foreign aid — with regard to 
population and per capita income. The increase of the latter is the 
residual. Now I want you to remember the power of compound interest. 
In 35 years a 2 % compound increase means doubling. If this happens 
to population this would then become possible at the same time for 
income. In the range of 1 4% to 2% % population increase — none of the 
two is extreme — the increase in incomes would vary from 137% in 
the former case, to only 68 % in the latter. Therefore a difference of 
1 % in the rate of population increase would exactly double or halve the 
possible improvement in standard of living. 
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International cooperation 


There is still another factor. In the foregoing we assumed that 
$7 or $8 billion p. a. in economic aid or investment would be available. In 
the range of 1 4% to 2% % population increase, the total need for foreign 
aid would be infinitely greater where the bulk of the increased production 
must be used for increasing numbers of people. If the rate of population 
increase were only | % %, the need for foreign aid would soon taper off. 
With a high increase in population it would rise over the first 20 or 25 
years, and over 40 years would average $7 billion per year. 

I do not say that the richer nations could not economically afford 
some $280 billion over the next forty years. But can the Asian and 
African nations build up their own national life if they are dependent 
to such a staggering extent on foreign aid ? Can the younger generations 
in these countries be satisfied with the prospect of a very slow increase 
in standards of living, and with the further prospect that even this slow 
increase would depend fully on foreign resources, always in danger 
of being withdrawn? Our common Christian responsibility cannot 
accept a state of affairs where the larger part of the world’s population 
is in such a continuous treadmill. 

This calls for a world-wide Christian responsibility as part of a 
common human solidarity. It would be absolutely irresponsible and 
cruel to let the Asian, Mediterranean and African nations and people 
work out their own problems after a century of profound impact of 
technology and Western influence in general. 

We must recognise that in any case most of the burden of the tre- 
mendous effort to be made lies on these nations themselves. If they 
find a solution partly through rapid economic development, partly 
through a brake on their population explosion, let the whole world 
assist them whole-heartedly and with a sense of solidarity. This includes 
assistance — spiritually and materially —in finding ways to exercise 
responsible parenthood and thereby strengthen family life. 

The fact should also lead us to take responsibility for a world-wide 
economic development, and for a structure of the world’s economy 
which would not endanger the progress made by low income countries. 
This involves financial and trade policies first of all. 

The churches cannot abstain in this struggle for human dignity. 
They should put the challenge of the world scene before their members and 
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their governments. They also should share generously, not only to 
alleviate present hunger and disease, but also to attack the root causes 
of misery and malnutrition. We can undertake this task as churches, 
we can also support governments’ and citizens’ actions. As from 
July 1, 1960, the United Nations, under the leadership of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation, launched a five-year Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign. This calls for world-wide support, directly and 
indirectly through the churches. 

All this is in the realm of responsible society. The action of Chris- 
tians and churches all around the world can help our brethren in acute 
human need to live a family life without the nagging fear of more children 
who cannot be properly fed. We can also help them work out, in faith 
and obedience, how responsible parenthood can be exercised. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
TO THE MEETING OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE WCC 
AT ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND, 1960 


1. In memoriam 


We have once again lost a number of our most beloved and trusted leaders : 
Walter Freytag, chairman of our Division of Studies, was one of those who 
had thought most deeply about the nature and task of the ecumenical move- 
ment ; we will miss him as a spiritual counsellor and a builder of our movement. 
Reuben Nelson who was prevented by reasons of health from taking his 
full part in our work, but whom many of us came to love as a true friend of 
the WCC. Ulrich van Beyma whose quiet and thorough contribution to the 
work of Inter-Church Aid was deeply appreciated by all those who had come 
to know his deep convictions about the Christian ministry to the needy. 


Peter Dagadu, friend of us all, a true embodiment of African Christianity, 
with his joyful character and his hopes for the Church of the future and for 
his continent. These men remain in our midst through their good witness 
and we thank God for their ministry. 


2. Meetings of the Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee’s so-called mid-winter meeting became a mid- 
summer meeting when it met in February in Buenos Aires. In view of the 
fact that this was the first official meeting of the World Council in Latin 
America, arrangements had been made for meetings in the various churches 
at which World Council speakers interpreted the ecumenical movement. 
At the large joint service in the Scottish Church the addresses were given by the 
Chairman of the Central Committee and by Peter Dagadu, his last speech in a 
World Council setting. Two consultations with Latin American church 
leaders, one in Buenos Aires and one in Sao Paulo, provided opportunities 
for unhurried consultation about the life of the churches in that continent and 
about the work of the WCC. There is no doubt that these consultations 
have helped greatly to remove misunderstandings and to create closer relation- 
ships. 

A second meeting of the Executive Committee has taken place at St. An- 
drews and was mostly concerned with the preparation of this meeting of the 
Central Committee. 
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3. Preparations for the Assembly 


The Executive Committee has given much of its time to the preparation 
of the third Assembly in New Delhi. The reports on the preparatory work 
done in India are encouraging. Many churches have already chosen their 
delegates. The Commission on the general theme and the commissions on 
the sectional themes have completed their work and will submit their result 
to this meeting of the Central Committee. There has been a very widespread 
response to the plan to distribute the preparatory brochure in many different 
languages to the local congregations and so we may hope that this Assembly 
will be rooted in the life of the local churches all over the world. 


4. The Basis of the World Council 


In view of the fact that definite proposals had been made by various 
churches to make additions to the Basis of the WCC, and that the particular 
proposal submitted to the Executive Committee in February seemed to be 
of such a character that it could meet the points which had been raised 
without changing the nature of the Basis, the Executive Committee decided 
to send this proposal to the Committee on the Basis. The majority of this 
Committee agreed that this proposal should be submitted to the Central 
Committee for its consideration. The proposal has also been submitted to 
the Administrative Committee of the IMC. 


5. Proposed integration of the WCC and the IMC 


The documents embodying the plan of integration between the WCC 
and the IMC which had been worked out during the meetings in Rhodes 
were submitted to the churches in the autumn of 1959, and the churches were 
requested to indicate whether they would approve Central Committee recom- 
mending to the Assembly the adoption of the plan for integration as formulated 
in the documents. 53 churches have replied, 50 of these answers are favourable, 
3 are unfavourable. If we can add the 18 churches which had expressed 
themselves on the subject before the Rhodes meeting and have not written 
again, the result is that we have 67 positive answers and 4 negative answers. 
It should be added that the great majority of the larger churches have taken 
action on the subject. 


6. Relations with the churches in South Africa 


In March of 1960, profound disturbances accompanied by violence shook 
South Africa. They were of such dimension as to cause a state of emergency 
to be declared by the national government on March 30. They called forth an 
outburst of world opinion, expressed through the press, through governments, 


through labour and civic organizations, through the churches and through 
the United Nations. 
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During the last days of March, the Officers decided to ask the member 
churches in South Africa whether they would welcome a visit by a represent- 
ative of the WCC. The replies were favourable, and Dr. Bilheimer was asked 
to undertake this mission of fellowship. 

Dr. Bilheimer reported fully to the Officers, and as a result, they decided 
to send a letter to the member churches in South Africa, inviting them to 
send representatives to a consultation to be held in the Union. Five subjects 
were outlined for consideration at the consultation. It was made clear that 
it should be interracial in composition. There would be present a delegation 
from the WCC, so that it would be not only an occasion for conference among 
the South Africa member churches, but also for discussion between them 
and representatives of the WCC. 

By the end of June, all member churches had accepted this invitation, 
and in July, a meeting of two representatives from each member church 
was held in Johannesburg to make plans for the consultation. Dr. Bilheimer 
was present at this meeting. It was agreed that the consultation would be held 
from December 7-14, 1960 ; that it would deal with the five subjects indicated 
in the WCC letter ; that each church would send a minimum of five and a 
maximum of 10 delegates to it. The consultation will be interracial in compo- 
sition. Each member church is engaged in preparing a document of up to 
10,000 words, to be ready in advance, giving its views on the subjects of 
the consultation. 

In addition, in response to advice that had been communicated to Dr. Bil- 
heimer during his first visit, the Officers sent a letter to the Dutch Reformed 
Churches and to the Church of the Province of South Africa (Anglican) 
inviting them to a conversation with each other. Replies to this letter are 
not yet complete. The Officers are hopeful that the need for this meeting may 
fall away, and that it may not be necessary to press the invitation further. 


7. Public statements 


During the period covered by this report the following statements on 
public affairs were made : In January the officers made a statement concerning 
anti-semitism calling attention to the stand which the Evanston Assembly 
had made with regard to segregation and discrimination. In February the 
Executive Committee adopted a resolution on the cessation of nuclear weapons 
testing which was transmitted to the heads of the three delegations meeting in 
Geneva on this subject. In March the Officers invited the churches to arrange 
for special intercessions on the Sunday before the beginning of the Summit 
Conference. 

The annual Whitsunday message of the Presidents has been translated 
into many languages and read in many church services. 
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8. Relations with the churches in the USSR 


Since the conversations held in Utrecht in 1958 the relationships between 
the Church of Russia and the WCC are characterized by the effort to come 
to know each other more thoroughly. During the last twelve months several 
further steps have been taken towards this end. A delegation from the WCC 
composed of men of different churches and nations visited Russia in December 
and was received by the Orthodox Church, and also by the Lutheran, Baptist 
and Armenian Churches with the most cordial and fraternal hospitality. 
The visit provided opportunity for contact with local congregations and for 
informal conversation about the life of the churches and the work of the 
WCC. The delegation was impressed by the desire found on all levels of 
church life for closer relationships with Christians in other countries. 

At the Lausanne Youth Assembly the Orthodox and Baptist Churches 
were represented and the Orthodox delegates took part in a course at the 
Ecumenical Institute. Similarly representatives of the Patriarchate have 
attended as observers the meetings of Faith and Order and of the CCIA in 
St. Andrews. 

The Central Committee will be gratified to learn that a message of greeting 
from His Holiness the Patriarch of Moscow has come, and this will be read 
to us by one of the observers of the Orthodox Church of Russia, whom we 
are glad to welcome at this meeting. 


9. Developments in the Roman Catholic Church 


Important developments have taken place in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Since Roman Catholic interest in and concern about the ecumenical movement 
is constantly growing, it was seen to be increasingly necessary to have an 
organ in the Vatican which would be directly concerned with the issues of 
unity. The so-called Rhodes incident which was aggravated by an unfortunate 
broadcast of Radio Vatican, had shown that there was danger of confusion 
with regard to Roman Catholic participation in ecumenical discussions. Again 
the Ecumenical Council called by Pope John XXIII, while not dealing directly 
with the question of unity, is meant to have a considerable indirect influence 
on the ecumenical situation. Thus in his Motu Proprio ““Superno Dei nutu” 
the Pope announced that a new secretariat for the unity of Christians would 
be organized. Later announcements stated that Cardinal Bea would be its 
leader and Monsignor Willebrands its secretary. Cardinal Bea has stated 
that the Secretariat will have a double function: a) to enable non-Roman- 
Catholics to follow the work of the Second Vatican Council and 5) to help 
the churches not in communion with Rome to arrive at unity with the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

From the point of view of the WCC this development is important for 
various reasons. First of all it shows how much has happened since the 
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Vatican made its first official statement on the ecumenical movement in the 
Encyclical Mortalium Animos of 1928 which contained a wholly negative 
interpretation of the movement. There is little doubt that in the meantime 
the Vatican has come to see that the ecumenical movement is not inspired 
by a vague humanitarianism, but by basic Christian convictions. Secondly 
the Vatican has now decided to become active in the ecumenical conversation. 
It will no longer leave all initiative in this field to individual Roman Catholics, 
but begin to speak and act itself in relation to other churches and to the 
ecumenical organizations. Thus—to use a phrase of Father Congar — for 
the first time in history the Roman Catholic Church, on the occasion of the 
Ecumenical Council, enters into a structure of dialogue. 

The full meaning of these developments will only become clear in the 
coming years. But we can say this much at the present time : 


a) The fact that a dialogue with the Roman Catholic Church becomes 
possible is to be welcomed. 


b) It is to be hoped, however, that this new development will not mean 
that the informal discussions which have been going on between Roman 
Catholic theologians and those of other churches will henceforth be entirely 
superseded by more official discussions, for at the present stage it is precisely 


the informal discussions which can best contribute to the removal of mis- 
understanding. 


c) No church should fear that the WCC will in any way seek to act or 
speak for its member churches in matters concerning church union. The 
WCC is according to its constitution not authorized to act for the churches 
in such matters. In these matters each church takes its own decisions in 
full freedom. This is for us an obvious point. But it must be made because 
the question is sometimes raised whether the WCC will enter into formal or 
informal conversations with the Roman Catholic Church about church union. 


The answer is that this is quite out of the question because of the character 
of our movement. 


d) The WCC may, however, use such opportunities as may present them- 
selves to make known to the new Secretariat certain basic convictions which 


have been expressed by the Assembly or Central Committee (e.g., issues of 
religious liberty, of Christian social action, etc.). 


e) It should be remembered that the creation of the Secretariate does not 
mean that any of the fundamental differences which exist between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the churches in the WCC have been solved. The change 
is a change in procedure and in climate. The opportunity for dialogue is to 
be grasped, but it means that the real problems will come to the fore. Our 
task in that dialogue will be to represent the insights which God has given 
us together in the fifty years since our movement was started. 
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10. World Refugee Year 


World Refugee Year focussed public attention once more on the refugee 
problem. Most of the 79 member nations of the United Nations which voted 
for the campaign have supported it by financial grants, by lifting quotas for 
the reception of refugees, while some have opened their doors to receive 
refugees who are tubercular and difficult to resettle, either in greater num- 
bers or for the first time. 

As a result of nation-wide appeals by national committees, large sums of 
money have been given to the programmes of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner and of other governmental and inter-governmental agencies. The 
churches have answered the World Council of Churches, appeal to engage 
in the campaign by accepting membership of national committees, intensifying 
their own work on behalf of refugees, and by giving increased support to 
that of the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees. World 
Council staff members, notably Dr. Edgar Chandler, Dr. Elfan Rees, and 
Mr. John Taylor, have in various capacities given leadership in the work 
of the International Committee of Voluntary Agencies. 

Early in World Refugee Year the Division of Inter-Church Aid prepared 
a Workbook containing projects to be carried out through the World Council 
of Churches Service to Refugees or for services to be rendered by National 
Councils of Churches or National Christian Councils to homeless people and 
refugees in their own areas. The total asked for in these projects amounted to 
8'4 million dollars, of which 4,742,000 dollars have already been subscribed. 
There may well be additions to this sum. It is important that the churches 
should do their utmost to see that the urgent needs represented in the Work- 
book should be fully met. 

In this moment of great achievement the churches must do all in their 
power to remind their people of the continuing needs of refugees and urge 
them to continuous effort on their behalf. Refugees are still crossing frontiers 
and will continue to do so. There are multitudes of refugees whose problem 
will not have been solved by this campaign and who must bear therefore an 
additional burden of disappointment. It is hoped that the United Nations 
will accept continuing responsibility in proportion to the needs of the refugees 
and will accordingly name a worthy successor to Dr. August Lindt, the present 
High Commissioner, who has given magnificent leadership in this whole 
undertaking, but who will lay down his office at the forthcoming Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

The Central Committee will be given an opportunity of speaking a clear 
word to assure refugees of all categories that, to use the language of Evanston, 
“they will be continously held in the fellowship of prayer and service.” 
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11. European Christian Youth Assembly 


Special reference should be made to the Ecumenical Youth Assembly 
in Europe which took place in Lausanne in July. It was attended not only 
by considerable delegations from the European churches, but also by repre- 
sentatives from 33 non-European nations. In this way the young Europeans 
could study the task of Europe in the light of its relations with the other 
continents. The two main emphases of the conference were on the respon- 
sibility of Europe and particularly Christian Europe with regard to the coun- 
tries of rapid social change, and on the issues of unity. The Assembly adopted 
a series of findings and has sent these to the Central Committee. These findings, 
on which we will hear a report later in the meeting, show the deep sense of 
responsibility which our successors feel for the life of the ecumenical movement, 
and should therefore be studied with the greatest care. 


12. Programme and Finance 


The final report of the Committee on Programme and Finance was prepared 
by that committee at a three-day meeting held in April. It was circulated to 
all Central Committee members in advance of this meeting and extra copies 
are available as needed, including German and French translations. It was 
prepared in the light of comments and criticisms received from some member 
churches or made at the meetings in the summer of 1959. It has been made 
available to all divisional and departmental committees which have been 
meeting during the past two weeks. 

The Executive Committee recommends that the report be referred to 
Reference Committee I for examination at a meeting so arranged that 
members of the Committee on Programme and Finance and members of 
divisional committees can participate and that it be examined by the Central 
Committee in the light of the report from Reference Committee I. 


13. Finance 


Member-church contributions to the General Budget rose from about 
$429,000 in 1958 to about $469,000 in 1959 and total income for the General 
Budget rose to a little over $506,000. The increase reflects the most heartening 
response of the member churches to the appeal by the 1958 Central Committee 
meeting for increased contributions. The 1959 operations resulted in a small 
deficit of less than $2,000 which can be covered from the Special Reserve. 

There will be a further increase in member-church contributions in 1960, 
and the Executive Committee meeting in February 1960 approved an expen- 
diture level of $550,000 for the current year. There are, of course, several 
financial problems which will be submitted through the Finance Committee, 
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including the need for support for the Budget of the Third Assembly, but 
the basic position remains sound and encouraging. 

The financial position of the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees also remains sound. Contributions to the Service Programme 
reach to a new highest level of nearly $845,000. The operations under the 
Service Programme resulted in a small deficit of less than $5,000 which was 
charged to the unappropriated balance on the Service Programme from 
previous years. The result was calculated after charging the full budgeted 
allocation to the Service to Refugees and the operations on that programme 
resulted in a surplus of $11,700 which has been carried forward to 1960. 
The measures taken during the past few years to correct the overdrawn posi- 
tion of the Travel Loan Funds restored funds to a credit position by the end 
of 1959. 

Detailed reports on these questions will be presented through the Finance 
Committee. 


14. Headquarters properties 


Further progress has been made under the campaign to raise $2,500,000 
but the total amount is not yet assured and further efforts are needed if the 
full total is to be secured. A report on the progress made will be presented 
to the Central Committee. 

General approval was given by the Central Committee at its meeting at 
Nyborg in August 1958 to the preliminary plans submitted by the architects 
for the new headquarters buildings. At the Central Committee meeting in 
Rhodes in August 1959 it was agreed that the further developed “plans for 
the buildings, apart from the chapel, were in accordance with the approval 
given by the Central Committee in 1958 and entirely satisfactory.” At the 
same meeting recommendations were made as to certain points to which the 
architect should be asked to give special attention in further developing the 
plans for the chapel, and power was given to the Executive Committee to 
approve final plans for the chapel. 

Work with the architects has continued throughout the past year and 
modified plans for the chapel and further developed plans for the other build- 
ings were submitted to the Executive Committee meeting in February 1960. 
Progress has been further reviewed at the Executive Committee meeting 
immediately preceeding this present Central Committee meeting. Develop- 
ments during the past year have led to the following decisions : 

a) that the realization of the project for the new headquarters buildings 
can best be secured by engaging in replacement of the former planning 
architect, the Geneva firm of architects MM. Honegger fréres 
to complete, in co-operation with the executing architect, the prepa- 
ration and execution of the final plans ; 
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b) that work should be started as soon as possible — probably in March 
1961 — on the construction of all buildings except the chapel ; and 


c) that the position and approximate architectural volume of the chapel 
should be determined in the preparation of the final plans for the 
other buildings, but that new endeavours should be made to find an 
architectural form for the chapel which would meet with wider approv- 
al than the proposals so far received. 


The Executive Committee therefore proposes : 


I. that power be given to the Executive Committee or, between meetings 
of that committee, to an ad hoc committee comprising the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman of the Central Committee, the General Chairman 
of the committee for the Headquarters Properties Fund, the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee an’ 2:. M. Niemdller : 

i) to approve final plans for the new buildings, with the exception of 
the chapel ; and 


ii) to approve the allocation of contracts and the commencement of 
work for the new buildings, with the exception of the chapel. 


. that power be given to the Executive Committee to take all necessary 
detailed decisions for the completion of the headquarters buildings. 


The Executive Committee reports that it was assured that the changes 
involved in these proposals are expected to involve no extension of the period 
required for the completion of the buildings, with the exception of the 
chapel, and no increase in the final total cost. 


15. Changes in the staff 


We have to report a considerable number of changes in the staff. Several 
secretaries have gone or will go on to other posts in the life of the Church. 
Dr. Hans Heinrich Harms, who has given splendid service in the Division 
of Studies as well in matters of general WCC policy, left us in the spring. 
Dr. Edgar Chandler who built up our Refugee Service and thus became res- 
ponsible for one of the largest and most successful operations in meeting 
human need which the Christian Churches have undertaken together, will 
leave us in the autumn. Mr. John Garrett who organized our Information 
Department and built it into its important place in the life of the Council 
and of the churches will leave in September. Mr. Philip Potter, trusted leader 
of the Youth Department and our reliable adviser on all matters pertaining 
to Africa, also leaves in September. Other members of the Youth Department 
staff who have rendered good services and have left or will leave us are: 
Mile Véronique Laufer and Miss Louise Gehan. We are grateful to all of 
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them for work which they have done for our movement. During this meeting 
it will be announced what appointments have already been made or are 
proposed to fill these places. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
TO THE MEETING OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE WCC 
IN ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND, 1960 


1. From Edinburgh to St. Andrews 


From Edinburgh to St. Andrews is not a great distance, but fifty years 
is a long time and the fathers of Edinburgh 1910 lived in a very different world, 
the world as it was before 1914 which seemed so incredibly stable. They 
did not foresee the cataclysmic series of events which began in 1914 and 
which has gone on ever since. It is easy to see that they had their blind spots 
concerning the world situation, though, as Canon Warren has reminded 
us, we should be especially humble about this in view of the possible 
verdict of 2010 upon 1960. So it might seem that there is an immense gulf 
between them and us and that we have little to learn from them. But as one 
reads the story of the conference one becomes impressed that in spite of the 
different environment, Edinburgh 1910 wrestled with some ‘of the same 
fundamental problems that we have to wrestle with. 

This becomes especially clear from the reports about the great and lively 
discussion at Edinburgh about cooperation and the promotion of unity. 
During the preparation of the conference the definite pledge had been given 
“that questions affecting the differences of Doctrine and Order between the 
Christian bodies should not be brought before the conference for discussion 
or resolution.” (History p. 406.) For a number of missionary bodies (especially 
Anglican bodies) had made it clear that this was the condition for their par- 
ticipation. Now it would have been natural that because of this ruling, and 
because this was the very first time that concrete proposals for ongoing rela- 
tionships between the missionary bodies were being discussed, the delegates 
would have concentrated exclusively on a discussion of practical cooperation 
in the missionary realm and would have carefully avoided the subject of church 
unity. As a matter of fact the official report and Temple Gairdner’s vivid 
account of the great debate show that more often than not the speakers ex- 
pressed their conviction that cooperation was good, but that church unity 
is better. Twice the words are quoted in the letter published by the heads 
of Christian churches in Britain in 1906: “We agree in believing profoundly 
that our Lord Jesus Christ meant us to be one in visible fellowship.” Bishop 
Brent pleaded for a truly Christian attitude to the Roman Catholic Church 
saying that in any scheme, practical or theoretical, for unity we must take 
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into our reckoning that Church. There was a passionate plea for the creation 
of a united Church in China. And the need for a conference on questions 
“‘which have been tabooed at this conference”’ (that is faith and order) was 
clearly affirmed. The tendency of the discussion is described by Gairdner 
when he says (p. 195) “These words showed how naturally the idea of the 
Continuation Committee with its expected termination in an International 
Committee on Missions, led the minds of the whole conference to contem- 
plate the vision of a higher unity still.” 

It seems to me a remarkable fact that already at the ...ne of the very first 
consideration of cooperation in the field of missions two things became so 
very evident, namely, that mission points to unity and that cooperation is 
not the goal, but a stage on the road to the goal. This means surely that 
if to-day we discuss the integration of two parts of the ecumenical movement, 
one of which has its first origin in concern for mission and one of which has 
its origin in concern for unity, we are not distorting, but fulfilling the inten- 
tions of the pioneers. 


2. From Cincinnati to St. Andrews 


As we commemorate Edinburgh 1910 we must not forget Cincinnati 
1910 and the beginnings of Faith and Order. We know the close connection 
between the two events. Bishop Brent came away from Edinburgh with the 
conviction “that the Spirit of God was preparing a new era in history.” As 
he said in 1920: “It was the sense of God’s presence at that conference and 
the wonderful and immediate results that led some of us to believe that a 
similar conference on matters of Faith and Order would be productive and 
good.” Brent made his revolutionary proposal in a mass meeting on Octo- 
ber 11, 1910. His force of persuasion and inspiration must have been quite 
extraordinary. For on the next day already Bishop Manning proposed a 
resolution to appoint a joint committee of bishops, presbyters and laymen 
to consider this proposal, and one week later the very favourable report of 
that committee was unanimously adopted by the two houses. The resolution 
has often been quoted, but introductory sections of the committee report 
are less well known. Here is a telling paragraph which has not lost its 
relevance : “With grief for our aloofness in the past, and for other faults 
of pride and self-sufficiency which make for schism, with loyalty to the truth 
as we see it, and with respect for the convictions of those who differ from us, 
holding the belief that the beginnings of unity are to be found in the clear 
statement and full consideration of those things in which we differ, as well 
as those things in which we are one, we respectfully submit the following 
resolution.” 

The proposal was unprecedented and it was not easy to get the churches 
to accept it. The man who did more than anyone else to convince the churches 
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was Robert Gardiner of Boston, a lawyer who made the sacrifice of his time, 
his money and his health in the service of this cause. It is a pity that the 
story of that devoted life has not been written. 

Now it is remarkable that Faith and Order had a very clear awareness 
of the relevance of its task for the missionary cause. Brent himself wrote in 
“The Inspiration of Responsibility” : ““We missionaries have moments of 
deep depression when the consciousness sweeps over us that it is little short 
of absurd to try to bring into the Church of Christ the great nations of the 
Far East unless we can present an undivided front. For purely practical 
reasons we feel the necessity of the Church’s realization of unity. It must 
be either that, or failure in our vocation.” Gardiner printed on all early 
Faith and Order pamphlets the full text of John 17. 21 including “so that 
the world may believe.” And in later years Faith and Order put into its 
Constitution: “the obligation (of the churches) to manifest unity and its 
urgency for the work of evangelism.” Thus Faith and Order has been deeply 
aware of the deep relation between its concern and the concern of the mission- 
ary task of the Church. 

In the early days the great difficulty was to convince the churches that 
they were not going to be committed to decisions which they were not prep- 
ared to take. The original resolution had said that the conference would 
be “without power to legislate or to adopt resolutions.”” Later on this point 
was formulated in another way, namely that no Faith and Order conference 
should adopt any statement on a matter of faith and order unless it were 
approved unanimously, or at any rate without dissentient vote. Thus no 
church would be put in such a position that it had to withdraw from the 
ecumenical conversation. That is the basic reason why Faith and Order was 
careful not to formulate itself a specific conception of the form which church 
unity should take. 

Are we to-day in a different situation ? That is a question which Faith and 
Order itself has discussed and which the Central Committee will also have 
to face. An inquiry held among a considerable number of church leaders 
has shown that there are still very different views about this matter. On the 
other hand the Faith and Order Commission has unanimously adopted a 
statement on the nature of the unity for which we should work together. We 
face two temptations : the one is to force the situation by formulating a com- 
mon goal representing the views of a majority. But this would be against 
the very principles of our movement as embodied in the Toronto declaration. 
The other is to be content with our present status quo. Our task is therefore 
to ask all our member churches to study the question whether in the light of 


the ecumenical conversation of the last ten or twenty years we can now say 
more together about the nature and form of the unity we seek than we have 
so far said. 
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In any case it is clear that in the coming years the work of Faith and Order 
must have a very considerable place in our life. The WCC can only be healthy 
if it accepts the basic dialectic in its life between that unity given to us in our 
present living together and that far more perfect unity which we are meant 
to have, according to the will of our Lord. That is why specific proposals 
on the future of Faith and Order will be submitted to this meeting of the 
Central Committee. 


3. The Basis 1910-1960 


We have not yet finished with commemorations. For it was at that same 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1910 that the 
formula which we have in the first article of the Constitution of the WCC was 
first used as a basis for an ecumenical undertaking. The resolution con- 
cerning the calling of a world conference on Faith and Order proposed “that 
all Christian communions throughout the world which confess our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour be asked to unite with us in arranging for 
and conducting such a conference.” 1 The question may be asked whether 
that Basis is not really much older and whether it does not come from the 
first World Conference of the YMCA in 1855. Bishop Manning who had 
offered the original resolution has, however, said that he was not aware of 
any connection between the two events. In any case 1910 remains the date 
when this Basis became operative in the ecumenical movement of the churches. 
In 1937 when the plan to create the World Council of Churches came before 
the Edinburgh Conference, Faith and Order stipulated that its work should 
continue to be founded on this basis. It did not ask that the WCC as a whole 
should adopt the Basis for itself. But the Utrecht Conference of 1938 came 
to the conclusion that since this Basis had proved its value and had served 
to bring together churches of nearly all confessions, it should be proposed 
as the Basis of the WCC as a whole. And so until this day every church 
which applies for membership in the WCC is asked to state in writing its 
agreement with this Basis. 

The discussion concerning the Basis which has gone on for fifty years, 
and which has unfortunately never yet been described and analysed in a 
systematic manner, has been complicated by the fact that there is so much 
misunderstanding concerning the nature and function of the Basis. It is, 
therefore, important to ask what the fathers of 1910 had in mind in framing 
it. In this connection the most important witness is Robert H. Gardiner, 
for he carried on the correspondence with the churches on the subject. A 


1 Note : This was the second resolution. The first resolution was the phrase: “which 
accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 
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letter which he wrote in 1919 to Siegmund-Schultze seems to be specially 
revealing. Gardiner wants to get in touch with the European churches and 
asks Siegmund-Schultze’s help. He reports that so far none of the churches 
in Switzerland, France, Belgium and Holland have been invited because it 
is so difficult to find out which of them confess the fact of the incarnation. 
He adds : “‘we believe that the idea of Christian unity is conceived by those 
who confess that fact and that doctrine in a way quite different from those 
who consider our Lord only as a great teacher of religion. Moreover we 
believe that the only hope for the future of the world is the visible unity which 
reveals to the world the incarnation of God in the person of His Son Jesus 
Christ...” * 

This is an important statement, for it makes really three essential points 
about the Basis. The first is that the Basis is functional. Its first purpose is 
to determine which churches should be included in this fellowship. It does 
not say : this is all that we can say together ; or this is our common denom- 
inator, or this is our minimum creed. It says: Jesus Christ, God and Saviour 
gathers us together. The Amsterdam message says the same thing very simply : 
“He has brought us here together at Amsterdam. We are one in acknow- 
ledging Him as God and Saviour.” 

The second point is that the Basis affirms the incarnation. However in- 
complete it is, it was meant to say: “God was in Christ” and in saying that 
to distinguish the Christian faith from any forms of humanism or syncretism. 

The third point is that it means: we do not stand for some vague, un- 
defined unity ; the kind of unity we seek is that which is given in the fact of 
Jesus Christ. We do not want to mix up this unity of which Christ Himself 
is the author with secular or syncretistic concepts of unity. 

It seems to me that Gardiner’s conception of the Basis is very relevant to 
us to-day. There is much to be said for making certain additions to the Basis 
in the light of all that we have learned in half a century and a specific proposal 
to do this will be submitted to the Central Committee, but it would, to my 
mind, be a mistake to change the character of the Basis and to make it some- 
thing else than what it is now, namely an identification of the nature of our 
fellowship and an orientation point for our common task. In other words 
the Basis must in no way have the appearance of a series of what used to be 
called “fundamental articles” for the union of the churches. Its one and 
only purpose must be to say what holds us together in the World Council, 
what is the starting point of our conversation and the foundation of our 
collaboration. 


1 Die Eiche, April 1921, p. 121 
® Retranslated from the German 
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4. Relationships with the Roman Catholic Church 


On this subject which has been treated at some length in the report of 
the Executive Committee I should like to make one further comment. 

If I analyse the present situation correctly the road which the WCC will 
have to find in this respect is the road between two abysses. 

The one danger which we will have to avoid is that we should consider 
ourselves or become generally considered as an opposite number of or a 
counter-weight to the Roman Catholic Church. This is a real danger, for 
there are many Roman Catholics who compare the WCC with the Roman 
Catholic Church as if they were comparable entities, and there are those on 
our side who think too easily in terms of the formation of ecclesiastical power 
constellations. The natural Adam in us and the political categories which 
are current in the world can easily drive us in this direction. But that would 
be a spiritual disaster, because we exist to work for unity and not to replace 
a division between many groups by a division between a few large groups. 
We must, therefore, remind ourselves and others that the WCC is a body 
sui generis which refuses to become the adversary of any church or group of 
churches, and stands for unity in Christ of all who recognize Him as God 
and Saviour. 

On the other hand there is the danger that in order to facilitate contacts 
with the Roman Catholic Church we should give up convictions and prin- 
ciples which belong to the very essence of our movement. In saying this I think 
particularly of the advice that a certain number of Roman Catholic ecumenists 
are giving us. This advice amounts to saying that the one and only valid 
activity of the WCC is theological study and conversation about the issues of 
reunion of the Church. Everything else is considered by them as a dangerous 
deviation from the true task of the Council. Now we have made it abundantly 
clear that full unity is and must be the goal of the WCC, but we believe at 
the same time that there are urgent common tasks to be performed even now, 
and that the performing of these tasks will help us to advance toward unity. 
We come from Edinburgh and Stockholm as well as from Lausanne, and we 
are not ashamed of any of our ancestors. 

There are other things in our living tradition which we are not prepared 
to give up for any price — our convictions about religious liberty, our con- 
cern for an ecumenical relationship between the churches in which there is 
a real listening to each other. 

To avoid both dangers will take much wisdom and patience. But the 
purity of our cause is at that price. 


5. Regional developments 


In each of the major regions of the world there are now regional ecumen- 
ical bodies which bring the churches together to deal with common concerns 
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within the region. The East Asia Christian Conference is of special significance 
for us because of the close relations which it has with the WCC, and because 
of the fact that in 1961 the attention of the ecumenical movement will be 
focussed on Asia. It will hold a major meeting of its Committee just before 
the WCC Assembly in India. The European Conference of Churches will 
hold its second meeting in October in Denmark ; one of the services which 
it renders is to bring leaders of Western and of Eastern European Churches 
together. The Latin American Churches will hold a continental meeting in 
August 1961 and have graciously invited the WCC to be represented at that 
meeting. 

In view of the dramatic changes which take place in that continent, we 
have reason to concentrate our attention especially on regional developments 
in Africa. We are glad that the All African Conference of Churches is in 
process of formation. The WCC has no official relationship with the Provi- 
sional Committee of the AACC but both the IMC and the WCC have been 
in close touch with the leaders and have in recent months been able to discuss 
fully with its leaders in which ways the two world bodies can best help the 
African Churches in their new and formidable tasks. In particular, ways were 
discussed of strengthening the AACC and of providing better coordination, 
especially at the early stages of planning, among the many ecumenical initiatives 
now being taken in Africa. A working party under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Henry Makulu (our new staff member from Africa) will serve as a clearing 
house for this purpose. In this way we can ensure that any plans concerning 
Africa such as those in the realm of the study on rapid social change, the 
meeting of acute human needs and others concerning the training of leader- 
ship which will be submitted to the Central Committee, will be rooted in 
the life of the African Churches themselves. In this connection it is encourag- 
ing and, we hope, symptomatic, that the applications for membership in 
the WCC of five African Churches will come before us in these days. We 
rejoice in the fact that precisely at this decisive period in the life of Africa, 
African Christianity plays an increasingly important role in our Council. 


6. South Africa 


I should also like to make a brief comment on the actions which the Officers 
have taken with regard to the situation in South Africa. One of the most 
serious characteristics of that situation is the isolation of the churches and 
groups of churches from each other: there is a lack of communication be- 
tween Christians of differing race or of differing language and between South 
African churches and the churches elsewhere. Our duty in this respect can 
be expressed in words used in a different context in WCC, namely the words 
of the Faith and Order Constitution: “to draw churches out of isolation 
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into conference.” The most significant moments in ecumenical history have 
been those at which Christians separated by seemingly insuperable barriers 
have struggled together to maintain their fellowship and to arrive at a 
common mind. We must work and pray for this purpose in South Africa as 
we have done in other situations, most recently through a CCIA constitution 
in Rhodesia. 

There is need for such an ecumenical process not only between them 
but also between these churches and the WCC as a whole. We should have 
done far more than we have done to arrive at a deep understanding of the 
complex problems of human relations in South Africa. We must now do all 
we can to achieve this by unhurried consultation between a representative 
WCC delegation and delegations of the South African churches. We will, 
therefore, have to be good listeners, but that does not mean that the role of 
our delegates will be a passive role. Our delegates will not be empty-handed 
when they go to South Africa. They will come with the convictions held in 
the ecumenical fellowship as most clearly expressed in the report of the 
Second Assembly at Evanston, and seek to represent the mind of the family 
of churches of the WCC. Our hope must be that through such meeting of 
minds we will not only help to create more real ecumenical fellowship be- 
tween the churches of all races in South Africa and between them and the 
WCC, but also and especially make a substantial contribution to the cause 
of justice and freedom for all races of mankind. 


7. Looking to the future 


In this year of commemoration we realize how few of the pioneers of the 
ecumenical movement are still with us. In fact practically none of those who 
made the first plans for the World Council in 1937 are active in our ranks 
to-day. And it is likely that the Central Committee after the third Assembly 
will not have many members appointed already by the first Assembly in 1948. 
So one cannot help wondering whether in the coming decades men and 
women will be found who will be ready to bear the burden of responsibility 
for the life of the growing ecumenical movement and to do so with a deep 
commitment to the cause of church unity. Now this summer has shown that 
we have reason to be hopeful about this. At the European Ecumenical Youth 
Assembly in Lausanne and at the Life and Mission of the Church Conference 
at Strasbourg young people from all our churches and countries have thought 
together, discussed together, argued together, struggled together, prayed 
together about the issues of unity. The Archbishop of Canterbury told the 
Lausanne Assembly in his message that they would talk much nonsense and 
much sense. And they did at both conferences. The critical questions they 
asked about the ecumenical movement and about the structures of their 
own churches were surely not part of the nonsense. And in any case they 
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were desperately serious about their desire for a real manifestation in our 
time of the Una Sancta in its unity, catholicity, apostolicity and holiness. 
It seems therefore that we may look with confidence to the time when the 
leadership will pass to their hands. 


REPORT ON THE BASIS OF THE WCC 


(as accepted by the Central Committee for consideration at the Third Assembly ) 


1. Reference Committee III recommends that the Central Committee 
inform the member churches in accordance with Section VIII of the Con- 
stitution that at the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches the 
following amendment of Section I will be proposed : 

The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of churches which 
confess the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour according to the Script- 
ures and therefore seck to fulfil together their common calling to the 
glory of the one God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

2. Reference Committee III further recommends to the Central Committee 
that the following report be included in the Work Book for the Third Assembly : 


The Basis 


(1) At the Evanston Assembly it was reported that in November, 1953, 
the World Council of Churches had received from the Bishops’ meeting of 
the Church of Norway a formal proposal that the Basis, which at present 
reads : 

“The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of churches which 
accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour” 
should read : 
“The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of churches, which, 
according to the Holy Scriptures, confess Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 

As this proposal was received too late to be considered by the Second 
Assembly, since Article VIII of the Constitution requires that proposed 
amendments must be reviewed by the Central Committee and notice of them 
sent to the constituent churches not less than six months before the meeting 
of the Assembly, it was agreed that it be studied carefully by the new Central 
Committee and a report thereon be submitted to the Third Assembly. 

(2) During the past six years, a special sub-committee has given close 
attention to this matter and on three occasions there have been discussions 
of it by the Central Committee (see Minutes of the Tenth Meeting, New 
Haven, 1957, pp. 65 ff., 132 ff. ; Minutes of the Twelfth Meeting, Rhodes, 
1959, pp. 72, 201 f. ; Minutes of the Thirteenth Meeting, St. Andrews, 1960). 
Attention has been given not only to the proposal of the Church of Norway, 
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but also to the suggestion repeatedly put forward by influential circles in the 
Orthodox Churches and also from other quarters, including the General 
Council of the Congregational Christian Churches of the USA, that the 
Basis should be made more explicitly trinitarian in character. 

(3) The Central Committee has kept in mind the history of the present 
Basis, the important function it has fulfilled and the considered statement 
on its purpose and function adopted by the Evanston Assembly (see Report, 
pp. 306-307). In that statement it is made clear that while the Basis is less 
than a confession it is much more than a mere formula of agreement. It is 
also made clear that it has always been understood as implicitly trinitarian. 
The Basis has never been thought of as a creed, nor as offering a full statement 
of the Christian faith. It is functional. Its one and only purpose is, in the 
words of the General Secretary, “‘to say what holds us together in the World 
Council, what is the starting point of our conversation and the foundation 
of our collaboration.” 

(4) Not unnaturally, and wisely, there has been considerable reluctance 
to alter the Basis, lest its essential character be affected or the World Council 
become involved in an attempt to offer a formulation or definition of the 
faith. Nevertheless, it appears important to guard against any possible mis- 
understandings and to meet the widely supported requests for four specific 
changes : (i) the substitution of the word “confess” for “‘accept” ; (ii) the 
use of “the” instead of “our” before “‘Lord Jesus Christ,”’ (iii) the addition 
of the phrase “according to the Scriptures,”’ and (iv) the making explicit the 
trinitarian character of the Basis. “Confess” is a more decisive word than 
“accept” and is generally employed by all our member churches in declara- 
tions regarding the Lord Jesus Christ. To speak of Him as “the” Lord avoids 
the more subjective reference of “‘our’’ and emphasizes the Lordship of Christ 
over the whole world. The phrase “‘according to the Scriptures,” used by 
the Apostle Paul on a number of occasions, has found a place in the ancient 
creeds and in later confessions, and directs attention to the authority the 
Scriptures possess for all Christians. To make explicit the trinitarian character 
of the Basis is in line with the statement adopted at Evanston. At the same 
time, it appears fitting by the addition of the phrase “‘and therefore seek to 
fulfil their common calling to the glory of God,” to acknowledge together 
the end and object of our fellowship together. 

(5) Accordingly, the Central Committee recommends that at the Third 
Assembly, due notice having been given, Article I of the Constitution be 
altered so that it read: 


“The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of churches which 
confess the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour according to the Scrip- 
tures and therefore seek to fulfil together their common calling to the 
glory of the one God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” 
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In the other two languages of the World Council, this would read: 


“Der Okumenische Rat der Kirchen ist eine Gemeinschaft von Kirchen, 
die den Herrn Jesus Christus gemass der Heiligen Schrift als Gott und 
Heiland bekennen und darum gemeinsam zu erfiillen trachten, wozu sie 
berufen sind, zur Ehre Gottes, des Vaters, des Sohnes und des Heiligen 
Geistes.” 


“Le Conseil ccuménique des Eglises est une association fraternelle 
d’Eglises qui confessent le Seigneur Jésus Christ comme Dieu et Sauveur 
selon les Ecritures et s’efforcent de répondre ensemble a leur commune 
vocation, pour la gloire du seul Dieu, Pére, Fils et Saint-Esprit.” 

(6) The Central Committee believes that the suggested expansion does 
no more than make explicit what has all along been implicit in the present 
Basis, but that it meets the general desire to include a reference to the Scrip- 
tures and to the Three Persons of the Undivided Trinity, and at the same time 
to emphasize in biblical language the central purpose governing the association 
together of the member churches in the World Council. 

(7) The Central Committee, in view of the proposed integration of the 
International Missionary Council with the World Council, has kept the 
Administrative Committee of the IMC informed of the discussions on the 
Basis. The Central Committee has been assured that the suggested expansion 
is likely to be welcomed by the member Councils of the IMC, to whom it is 
being sent. It is suggested that, if the proposal here set forth meets with 
the approval of the member churches of the WCC, it be submitted to and 
adopted by the Third Assembly after the formal act of integration of the 
IMC and WCC has taken place. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON FAITH AND ORDER 
ON THE FUTURE OF FAITH AND ORDER 


(as adopted by the Central Committee for transmission to the member-churches 
for consideration and comment) 


The goal of the Faith and Order movement 


The Faith and Order movement was born in the hope that it would be, 
under God, a help to the churches in realizing His will for the unity of the 
Church. The formation of the World Council of Churches, and the incor- 
poration of Faith and Order in it, have changed the circumstances under 
which Faith and Order works, but have not changed its purpose. We have 
become convinced that the time has come for a fuller statement of this pur- 
pose, and for a re-examination of the means by which Faith and Order should, 
within the World Council of Churches, seek its realization. 
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The Commission on Faith and Order understands that the unity which 
is both God’s will and His gift to His Church is one which brings all in each 
place ' who confess Christ Jesus as Lord into a fully committed fellowship 
with one another through one baptism into Him, holding the one apostolic 
faith, preaching the one Gospel and breaking the one bread, and having a 
corporate life reaching out in witness and service to all; and which at the 
same time unites them with the whole Christian fellowship in all places and 
all ages in such wise that ministry and members are acknowledged by all, 
and that all can act and speak together as occasion requires for the tasks to 
which God calls the Church. 

It is for such unity that we believe we must pray and work. Such a vision 
has indeed been the inspiration of the Faith and Order movement in the 
past, and we re-affirm that this is still our goal. We recognize that the brief 
definition of our objective which we have given above leaves many questions 
unanswered. In particular we would state emphatically that the unity we 
seek is not one of uniformity, nor a monolithic power structure, and that 
on the interpretation and the means of achieving certain of the matters specified 
in the preceding paragraph we are not yet of acommon mind. The achievement 
of unity will involve nothing less than a death and rebirth for many forms 
of church life as we have known them. We believe that nothing less costly 
can finally suffice. 

* . * 

Having re-examined the tasks assigned to us in our Constitution, our 
place in the World Council and our ways of working, we now submit the 
following considerations and recommendations whereby we believe that 
we can best fulfil our responsibilities at this point in our history. 


A. Scrutiny and re-assessment of our “functions” as set out in the Constitution 
of Faith and Order 


(i) To proclaim the essential oneness of the Church of Christ and to keep pro- 
minently before the World Council and the churches the obligation to manifest 
that unity and its urgency for the work of evangelism. 


It is our strong conviction that to proclaim the essential oneness of the 
Church of Christ involves facing the question “‘what kind of unity does God 
demand of His Church?” We agree that no one definition of the nature of 
unity can be a condition of membership in the WCC, but Faith and Order 
exists in order to stand for the unity of the Church as the will of God and 


1 The word “place” here is used both in its primary sense of local neighbourhood and 
also, under more modern conditions, of other areas in which Christians need to express 
unity in Christ, e.g. all those engaged in a local industry. 
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for a ceaseless effort to know what obedience to that will means concretely. 
Only so can it be “manifest.” The WCC can have no “neutrality” on whether 
that question is answered or not. Clearly the World Council is not in a position 
to say what the answer is in all its fullness ; if it were, our quest for the ““mani- 
fest unity” would already be at an end. As the Toronto Statement of 1950 
put it: “As the conversation between the Churches develops, and as the 
Churches enter into closer contact with each other, they will no doubt have 
to face new decisions and problems. For the Council exists to break the 
deadlock between the churches.” (/bid. V. 2.) All the churches in the Council 
confront each other under the demand of God Himself that they should 
learn from Him the nature of the unity which we seek. It has been charac- 
reristic of Faith and Order to recognize that patience and thoroughness are 
needed for this task. But it is also necessary to recognize that in such matters 
we are not entirely free to proceed at our own pace, that events are forcing 
upon us various kinds of Christian co-operation, and that if we do not find 
true unity we shall find ourselves remaining content with a form of organi- 
zational unity which leaves unfulfilled many of the central requirements of 
the Church’s life. There is therefore need for a proper sense of urgency lest 
we lose the time that God gives us. Faith and Order must constantly press 
upon the Council and the churches the fact that the question of unity is one 
upon which an answer has to be given, and that to give no answer means 
to be shut up to the wrong answer. Specifically, Faith and Order must raise 
this question 

(a) in Assemblies so far as its programme for the whole WCC allows ; 

(6) in Central Committee from time to time as best serves, as well as in the 

Theological Commissions which all at least bear upon the answer. 

All these are ways in which Faith and Order makes its witness within 
the WCC, but in order ultimately to reach the churches themselves, for whose 
sake all this activity is organized. 

But within the Council, bearing in mind the WCC Constitution, it is 
also important that every department should be concerned that unity is borne 
in mind as it does its work, and we would hope that the WCC secretariat 
would, from time to time, ask how far their respective departments are con- 
tributing to the fullness of unity. 

As plans for the integration with the International Missionary Council 
proceed, the relation of mission and unity should be more clearly seen. We 
would ask that national Christian councils and councils of churches should 
be asked whether their work also makes provision for Faith and Order, so 
that this connection may be brought home in every region. 

As our churches seek to obey God in the renewal of their confessional 
and liturgical life, and in promoting its mission, they will be deaf to what 
God is saying to them in our day if they do not, constantly and specifically, 
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seek His guidance in how to translate all aspects of renewal and mission 
into manifestation of greater and growing unity. 

Finally, in all this we must bring home the truth that our present differ- 
ences and divisions hinder the mission and renewal of the Church and may 
obscure, even if they do not actually contradict, the Gospel of reconciliation. 


(ii) To study questions of faith, order and worship with the relevant social, 


cultural, political, racial and other factors in their bearing on the unity 
of the Church. 


The content of our studies is of fundamental importance, and our first 
concern must be to ensure that Faith and Order is fully sensitive to the real 
questions which the churches are asking, and to the questions which are yet 
scarcely articulate, so that its study is vitally related to their real needs. Study 
can be carried out in a great variety of ways. The traditional Faith and Order 
Theological Commission has a definite réle where long-term co-operative 
study is needed. A serious question arises about the destination of such 
studies. We would distinguish today between : 

(a) WCC Assemblies for 

(i) Faith and Order witness at the heart of the WCC ; 
(ii) Communicating certain fruits of study. 

Certain aspects of Theological Commissions’ responsibilities can be 
discharged thus. 

(b) Special Faith and Order Conferences (including world conferences) 
will also certainly be needed, because only in gatherings primarily concerned 
with Faith and Order issues is it possible for the fruits of preceding research 
to be fully shared, for there to be specific debate on the questions studied in 
the smaller groups of the Theological Commissions, and for the themes for 


future study to emerge from the give-and-take of representative yet concen- 
trated conference. 


(c) Direct contact with the churches by the influence of delegates, staff 
visitation and correspondence, and by a careful programme for the dissem- 
ination of published material, both direct and through the churches and 
national councils. 

But the Theological Commissions are by no means the only method of 
study nor existing themes its only content. Different methods suit different 
contents — e.g. field research, the short series of ad hoc conferences, regional 
enquiry on specific issues, fostering pilot-experiments in local groups, provi- 
sion for theological faculties and other such special agencies to pay attention, 
as part of their own responsibilities, to Faith and Order issues. 

Content is often also suggested by other Departments of the WCC. Faith 
and Order must be flexible to respond to such calls, e.g. the relation to unity 
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of current discussions in other Departments on the rdle of the laity and the 
ordination of women. 

The ability to respond quickly to co-operation with other aspects of the 
WCC is indispensable if Faith and Order is to be, and to be felt to be, the 
organ of the WCC through which problems bearing upon the unity of the 
Church can be effectively dealt with when they reach the WCC from its member 
churches from any quarter whatsoever. It is clear that Faith and Order is 
not an oracle to answer all sorts of such questions, but it is the forum in which 
they can receive prompt and well-qualified consideration in a full ecumenical 
setting and in which the accumulation of experience of ecumenical work can 
be brought to bear upon them. 


(iii) To study the theological implications of the existence of the ecumenical 
movement. 


The ecumenical movement in so far as it can rightly be called “the great 
new fact of our era” presents us with a work of God through His Spirit which 
we must seek to understand and interpret in our own generation. This is 
an aspect of the total “‘Mystery of the Church”, but it contains specific issues 
sufficient to make it a distinguishable activity from (i) above, especially in the 
theological interpretation of such a fact as the WCC itself which, though it 


is not the Church, is certainly not unrelated to the Church and contains its 
own significance as a form of Christian unity which needs to be kept under 
theological scrutiny. The work begun by the Central Committee at Toronto 
in 1950 initiated a process which Faith and Order should feel a special res- 
ponsibility to continue and to extend, for the sake both of those within the 
WCC and those beyond its membership. 


(iv) To study matters in the present relationships of the churches to one another 
which cause difficulties and need theological clarification. 


This function is not easily defined. One of its original consequences was 
a study of proselytism (later taken over by the Central Committee). But 
we believe that it marks out a territory of concrete and specific enquiries for 
which Faith and Order shall continue to be responsible 


(v) To provide information concerning actual steps taken by the churches 
towards reunion. 


The furnishing of the churches with an accurate and up-to-date information 
service On reunion negotiations, and the research implied in collecting it 
is a service in the direct line of Faith and Order interests which ought certainly 
to be fulfilled. Although we appreciate the extent to which the secretariat 
has been able to carry this out in recent years, we are convinced that it could 
only be done effectively if greater resources of staff were available. 
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As we have scrutinized these functions as defined in our present constitu- 
tion, we wish to re-affirm our adherence to them, and to see them carried out 
with vigour. But we feel that the experience of the years since the Constitution 
was drafted would make us want to restate them for the future with some change 
of emphasis, expression and arrangement. Pending an appropriate moment 
for the revision of our Constitution, we content ourselves with this commentary 
upon their meaning. 


B. Some further implications in our work 


We would go on to urge certain other concerns which we believe we are 
called by God to undertake, which, although not specifically indicated in our 
present terms of reference, are in keeping with the spirit and tradition of the 
Faith and Order movement. 


(1) Unity negotiations 


One of the striking consequences of nearly fifty years of Faith and Order 
work has been the creation of an atmosphere in which churches have been 
able to pass on from the discussion of unity in principle to negociate concrete 
local unions. Nothing should impair the freedom of the churches themselves 
in this matter. But we would re-emphasize Constitution 4 (iv)* as meaning 
in our day that part of the “service” of Faith and Order must be to take a 
far more active attitude towards the various plans for unity without itself, 
of course, ever being the sponsor of any specific plan. But we believe we 
could and should serve the churches in the following ways : 

(a) By providing for “consultations” as part of our own programme in 
which representatives of churches engaged in union negotiations could meet 
with each other and with a wide circle of those interested, to learn from each 
other and to see their own negotiations in a wider context. The gratitude 
expressed for the “unofficial consultations” already held encourages us to 
make them in future a more direct responsibility of Faith and Order whenever 
its own meetings draw together a widely representative gathering which 
includes such interests. 

(b) By analysing the various schemes in current discussion, with a view 
to discovering the bearing which each may have on other negotiations and the 
solutions of difficulties found in them which may be useful to other churches 
discussing union. 


1 (iv) Only churches themselves are competent to take actual steps towards reunion by 
entering into negotiations with one another. The work of the movement is not to formulate 
schemes and tell the churches what they ought to do, but to act as the handmaid of the churches 
in the preparatory work of clearing away misunderstandings, discussing obstacles to reunion, 
and issuing reports which are submitted to the churches for their consideration. 
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(c) If inter-church consultations of the kind contemplated in paragraph 
(a) above should lead to invitations to the Faith and Order Commission to 
assist at any point in unity negotiations, the officers of the Commission should 
regard themselves as empowered to designate competent persons to serve 
as consultants, with the understanding that these consultants do not speak 
in the name of the Commission as a whole. The officers should also be ready 
to provide relevant material from the experience of the Commission. It 
is hoped that this readiness to render any assistance called for will become 
known to the churches 


(2) Regional work and other meetings 


which are less than fully comprehensive Faith and Order Conferences. 
By an action of the Faith and Order Working Committee at Davos in 1955, 
endorsed by the Central Committee in the same year, the Faith and Order 
Commission interprets para. 4 of its Constitution as allowing meetings which 
are not based on invitations “addressed to Christian churches throughout 
the world.” 

The success of the New Zealand and Oberlin Conferences, of the Lutheran- 
Reformed meetings in Europe, and the Indian regional conference, leads us 
to mention here gatherings of this kind as being in future part of our regular 
concern. In particular we would hope that many groups who find themselves 
in a small minority at our normal conferences could sometimes be afforded 
opportunities to meet in a setting in which they would be relieved of some of 
the disadvantages and inhibitions of appearing always as a minority. 

We would also consider whether other groups than churches actually 
negociating should be drawn into contact with each other — e.g. churches 
resulting from union-negotiations to meet with representatives from those 
world confessional organizations with which their component churches are 
related ; or, certain churches in a particular area be invited to enter into 
conversation on Faith and Order themes. 

In this context, we would like to stress the value of active Faith and Order 
departments in national Christian councils and councils of churches, with 
which the Faith and Order secretariat is glad to co-operate. Local pilot- 
schemes of study, under Faith and Order auspices, could occasionally be 
arranged in consultation with the national council concerned. 


(3) Relations with Christians outside the WCC membership 


One of our basic principles is to draw churches out of isolation into con- 
ference. In this connection, we believe that we have a responsibility, in this 
time in which our member churches have been able to overcome that isolation 
by meeting in the WCC, especially towards those churches which have chosen 
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not to avail themselves of that particular opportunity. We also note that we 
are empowered to invite representatives of such churches; jto serve in our 
Commission (v. Constitution, para. 5 (ii) b), and so, by implication, on our 
Theological Commissions. 

We have especially in mind two groups among those who “accept Our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 


(a) The Roman Catholic Church constitutes so large a part of Christendom 
that we are bound to take it into consideration in our work for Christian 
unity. But we realize the very serious difficulties which arise, both from 
their side and ours, to hinder any official or clearly defined relationship. Yet 
Faith and Order is an aspect of the WCC in which the Roman Catholic Church 
has shown an interest. Roman Catholic theologians have made important 
contributions by their writings to the discussion of Faith and Order issues. 
We believe that this theological discussion should be pursued in whatever 
ways may be mutually acceptable. 

(b) Protestant Churches outside the WCC need another form of approach, 
for as compared with the unity (though complex) of the Roman Catholic 
Church, we are here dealing with very diverse entities. But we believe that 
many of them are ready to enter into common study with the WCC and to 
meet in personal contact in various countries and regions. They comprise 
another group of fellow-Christians with whom Faith and Order should enter 
into fellowship on the ground of common concern for Christian mission 
and unity. 


With regard to them both, we would urge that Faith and Order should : 
(i) aim at a situation in the WCC staff which ensured that there should 
always be people sufficiently free from other commitments to make 


it a first charge on their time to be in continuous, personal and well- 
informed contact with the whole complexity of both these groups ; 


on the basis of such contact, the Faith and Order Secretariat, Working 
Committee and other groups in Faith and Order would be in a position 
to be kept informed of developments and openings, and so able to 


seek their participation in our theological work where it was then 
deemed possible and advisable. 


A further section C. deals with the organizational consequences of the adop- 
tion of these theses. 
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REPORT OF THE DIVISION OF INTER-CHURCH AID 
AND SERVICE TO REFUGEES TO THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


In its preparations for the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees has been reflecting 
upon the meaning of its experience in the service of the churches, and in the 
light of this to formulate the nature and scope of the task for the period after 
the Assembly. 

In its report to the meeting of the Central Committee at Davos in 1955, 
the Administrative Committee stated : “One year after the First Assembly at 
Amsterdam the call to the churches to move from an emergency policy of 
inter-church aid was heard and answered. One year after the Second Assembly 
the call is to a wider, more far-reaching and more positive service by all the 
churches to one another, and by all the churches together to human need 
throughout the world... Help to struggling churches in the accomplishment 
of their God-given mission and the finding of homes for the homeless remain 
an inescapable obligation. But these basic facts have led the churches to a 
concern for the strengthening and renewal of church life in all the continents 
and to a wider ministry to human need throughout the world.” 

This statement represented a development in the churches’ concept of 
their task in Inter-Church Aid from that which was expressed at the Central 
Committee at Chichester in 1949 “as a permanent obligation of a World 
Council of Churches which seeks to be worthy of its name,” which in turn 
was a development from the understanding of the work as being for emergency 
and reconstruction which obtained before Amsterdam. 

The experience in the last five years of working out the widened mandate 
of the Division given to it at Davos in 1955, experience gained not only from 
the practical field work but from the many theological discussions about 
the meaning of Diakonia, relationships with other Divisions and Depart- 
ments of the World Council, and notably with the International Missionary 
Council, seems to suggest that the churches have come to recognise the service 
of the Division, in the words of an International Missionary Council docu- 
ment, “‘as a substantial reinforcement of their total mission in the world.” 
The Division has become a means by which the churches can express their 
ecumenical solidarity by mutual aid of all kinds, and offer disinterested service 
on an ecumenical basis to men in any part of the world, not simply in emer- 
gencies but as a permanent part of their normal life. 

This development is seen in the four main areas of concern and activity 
of the Division, or in what might perhaps better be described as the four 
main streams of service which have their confluence in the Division. 
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1. Inter-Church Aid 


Inter-Church Aid remains the fundamental basis of the Division’s life. 
Its purpose is to bring churches into relationship with each other across 
national, regional and confessional boundaries. whether in mutual aid or 
in a partnership of service to people in need. Contacts begun in an emergency 
are often built up into continuing relationships. 

The Project Lists of the Division by which the attention of the churches 
is drawn to unmet needs, and churches requiring aid are put in touch with 
churches able to furnish it, symbolize this activity. 

Although in many parts of Europe, not all, there is no longer a state 
of emergency, inter-church aid in Europe through the underwriting of projects 
in the European list alone still flows at the rate of $1,700,000 a year. 

Similarly since the extension of services through the Division to lands 
outside Europe, inter-church aid as reflected in the Project Lists assembled 
by the Division’s staff has risen from about $185,000 in 1956 to over $800,000 
for the first six months of this year. These figures represent only one facet 
of the total services of the churches in inter-church aid. 

The full significance of this work is not to be judged in isolation. The 
Division of Inter-Church Aid is a Division of the World Council of Churches 
and its work has to be seen as a part of the whole purpose of the World 
Council in furthering Christian unity, in seeking the renewal of the churches, 
and in strengthening them in their common witness to Jesus Christ as Lord 


2. Emergencies and relief 


The development of the Division’s task as a permanent element in the 
total mission of the Church is seen in the changes which have taken place 
in dealing with emergency situations. Initially the churches looked to the 
Division for help in dealing with the emergencies of post-war Europe, but 
now they expect the Division to alert them to emergencies everywhere. They 
seek advice concerning the kind of help needed, coordination and channelling 
of their aid and, on occasion, the mobilization of personal service by which 
this help may be administered to the victims of disaster. When the news 
of catastrophe breaks it is not unknown for telephone calls and cables to 
reach Geneva before any public appeals have been launched, enquiring what 
the Division proposes to do, and offering help. 

All this is reflected not only in an increasing response to emergencies, but 
in a greater timeliness of the help given. Often in emergencies the timeliness 
of the gift is as significant as the gift itself. 


Statistics are symbols, but the fact that in the last 5 years 44 appeals have 
been issued from the Division with a response known to the Division of 


over $2,500,000 in cash, and material aid greatly in excess of that figure 
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in value, is evidence that the churches have come to regard these ministries 
as a part of their normal life and stand alert and indeed eager to exercise 
them. 


3. Refugees of all categories 


One of the essential and also one of the most appealing parts of the Divi- 
sion’s work is in the service to refugees and homeless people. For 21 years 
the churches have taken cooperative action in ministering to them. When 
the World Council was in process of formation, this was one of the concerns 
which was laid upon the hearts and minds of the churches, and since the 
formation of the Council this service has figured largely in its activities. The 
record of the work done is one for which all Christian people have cause to be 
grateful. In the past 11 years more than 220,000 refugees have been resettled 
overseas and thousands more helped to find a place in the societies of the 
countries where they have found asylum, while many hundreds of refugees 
who are aged and difficult-to-resettle have been cared for 

In the first six months of this year more than 6,000 refugees have been 
resettled and at the moment more than 1,000 places are provided in homes in 
Europe for the aged 

It is not easy to imagine what these figures mean — for if refugees come 
in large numbers, sometimes in a mass migration, they must be cared for 
personally and individually. Nor is the work of the churches in the service to 
refugees and homeless people confined to the operations of the Refugee 
Service of the World Council. They engage in long-term ministries to the 
masses of homeless people in Hong Kong, Korea, the Middle East, North 
Africa, India and Pakistan, and elsewhere, people for whom migration is 
not a possibility as solution to their problem 

Much of this work is coordinated through the Division or serviced by 
the financing of local organizations to effect ecumenical coordination in the 
area concerned. 


World Refugee Year has focussed public attention on this great problem, 


with remarkable results. There has been a world-wide participation in the 
campaign ; large sums of money have been given; quotas for reception of 
refugees in many lands have been raised, and in some the doors have been 
opened to the tubercular and the difficult-to-resettle 

The call sounded from the Central Committee at Rhodes has met with 
an amazing response. Churches in many lands have been significantly engaged 
in the campaign. They have taken their place in national committees establish- 
ed for the furthering of the appeal. They have made representations to the 
governments of their countries on behalf of the refugees, and they have inten- 
sified and extended their own work for these people 
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There has been a generous response to the specific ar cals made by the 
Division for Refugees. Early in the World Refugee Year the Division compiled 
and circulated a Workbook containing a list of projects to be carried out 
by the World Council’s Refugee Service and of projects submitted by National 
Councils which they desired to carry out in their own areas. The total asked 
for in these projects amounted to some 8 million dollars. Over four million 
dollars has been subscribed. Something over half of this amount has been 
designated for the projects of the Refugee Service and the rest for the projects 
submitted by National Councils. 

The end is not yet. The churches of some lands have not yet completed 
their effort and others have only just begun. Since the full implementation 
of thie result of the year’s campaign will take at least another two years there 
is yet time for this essential programme to be underwritten. 

The success of World Refugee Year is not without its dangers. The 
impression might easily be gained, both in the churches and among people 
generally, that now the refugee problem is solved. This would be disastrous. 
There are multitudes of refugees who have not been helped and whose plight 
is made worse because of disappointed expectations. This great effort has 
served to reveal the immensity of the task. Meanwhile refugees are still 
crossing frontiers. It is imperative that a clear word be spoken to the 
churches that they must maintain their effort both in keeping the needs of 
these people before their governments and the United Nations, and in sus- 
taining their own ministries to them. To use the words spoken at Evanston, 
“refugees must be continually held by the churches in the fellowship of prayer 
and service.” 


4. The Christian response to areas of acute human need 


The extension of the work of the churches through the Division into 
lands outside Europe meant that once again they were brought face to face 
with desperate distress, misery and need on a vast scale. The churches through 
their missionary agencies have been working in these areas of need for a very 
long time. The many armed conflicts since the end of world war II, and the 
succession of great natural catastrophes to which these areas are prone, have 
given the churches the occasion for a new attempt to deal with these problems 
through their service and relief agencies. Programmes commenced in emer- 
gencies have been continued throughout the long aftermath. Feeding pro- 
grammes have exposed the need not only to provide food but to tackle the 
causes of hunger. The requests of the churches for inter-church aid have 
often proved to be requests for enterprises which will lift economic standards. 

These things are to be seen in the developing policy of the Division in 
dealing with human need. In recent months other factors have conspired to 
focus attention on this problem, such as the current studies in the World 
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Council of Churches on missionary strategy and on the Christian responsibility 
towards areas of rapid social change. The opportunities for service provided by 
the emergence of new nations, and new claims for social and economic justice 


in Asia, Africa and Latin America, and the growth of world-wide awareness 
of these needs, have all affected the thinking of the Division. An additional 
important factor is the launching of the Freedom from Hunger Campaign 
by the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations and its 
appeal to voluntary agencies, including the churches, for support. All this 
has led to the decision to develop a policy by which the resources of the chur- 
ches may be mobilised in a continuous Christian response to areas of acute 
human need. 

An enlarged Administrative Committee held in April last, after five days 
of consultation with representatives of related agencies of the United Nations, 
representatives of Asia, Africa and Latin America, the missionary agencies, 
representatives of National Inter-Church Aid Committees and service agencies 
of the churches, as well as of other Divisions and Departments of the World 
Council of Churches, decided to lay this concern upon the churches and to 
seek to develop an ecumenical strategy and an ecumenical programme for 
dealing with it. So far three main lines of action have been defined: the 
development of certain comprehensive demonstration projects in carefully 
chosen areas ; the extension of the material aid programme with a view to 
providing resources until the projects can be got under way, and the recruit- 
ment and training of Christian men and women with technical competence 
to serve in these undertakings. 

Certain preliminary actions have been taken in preparation for this develop- 
ment in the Division’s task. A member of staff has been appointed to conduct 
a study and survey of areas of acute human need. The Scholarship Programme 
Committee has been asked to consider the possibility of extending its pro- 
gramme to include the provision of training opportunities for Christian 
workers in technical fields ; preliminary attempts have been made to define 
the essentials of comprehensive demonstration projects; CCIA has been 
asked to service the Division with advice from the areas of its competence, 
and the churches have been called upon to help in the launching and to support 
the Freedom from Hunger Campaign to be carried out under the auspices 
of the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations. The 
Division is eager to cooperate with, and learn from, other Divisions of the 
World Council and all the agencies of the churches, in shaping and carrying 
through this task. 

The Division’s enquiries thus far reveal a surging of interest in the churches 
and the possibility of considerable resources being made available for this 
enterprise. While the outcome of these proposals is not likely to be seen 
until the period after the Assembly the Division seeks the encouragement 
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of the Central Committee to begin this work now and to prepare for an 
Assembly action which will make this as much a continuing concern of the 
churches as their concern for homeless people has been and still is. 


STATEMENTS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


a) Some aspects of the current international situation 


Following its debate on 1) disarmament and cessation of testing, 2) respon- 
sible defence posture, and 3) East-West relations, the Executive Committee 
of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs agreed to record 
a minute on Some Aspects of the Current International Situation. The Com- 
mittee recognized that other important aspects, such as those dealing with 
defence, were not incorporated. Moreover, it noted that there was no attempt 
to set forth a Christian appraisal of the contemporary situation. However, the 
minute was intended to be available to CCIA officers for such use as may seem 
desirable, and thus dealt with some opportunities for improving the world situation 
in the period immediately ahead rather than with a critical review of recent 
actions by governments. 


It is important to recognize that the international situation, as reflected 
in the attitudes and acts of national leaders, is more dangerous today than 
at any time since the break-up of the Summit Conference and perhaps since 
the end of the Korean war. In this tense atmosphere, the possibility of further 
deterioration or of miscalculation places mankind in a precarious position 
which can be ignored only at grave risk. 

It is equally important to recognize that the international situation is not 
fundamentally different from that which existed prior to the Berlin crisis and 
the exchanges of visits by the heads of governments. Although relations 
between the major Communist Powers and the Western Powers stand at a 
low ebb, an improvement in smaller or larger measure is clearly possible 
but will require greater readiness for conciliation by both sides than has 
recently been manifested. 

In face of this international situation, which is dangerous but not hopeless, 
we urge attention to the following considerations as we look to the period 
immediately ahead : 


1. True international community is wanting in today’s world. Yet 
in a nuclear-space age men must live together or face annihilation. The 
risks involved in co-existence may be lessened by an emphasis on peaceful 
competition and growing cooperation. Peaceful competition where 
differences exist and cooperation where fundamental principle is not 
compromised — both require stern effort. 
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2. The gulf between the communist and the non-communist worlds 
will not be easily bridged. However, the identification of the factors 
which make for division might well be a helpful step. The CCIA in its 
own right is called upon to contribute to this analysis and also to explore 
with governments the possibility of constituting an inter-governmental 
committee to study basic differences and to consider the specific frictions 
to which they give rise. 

3. A positive approach to international problems requires that all 
leaders of governments accept essential rules of behaviour in negotiation. 
An international ethos is a fundamental pre-requisite but, since no ade- 
quate ethos has yet been achieved, effort should be made to win acceptance 
of a limited number of elementary but basic rules of conduct. 

4. Mutual confidence is less evident than at any time in recent years. 
Nevertheless, the need for the reduction and regulation of armaments 
under international control is undiminished, and the hope of universal 
and complete disarmament is illusory unless the steps leading thereto 
can be agreed upon. The Western Powers distrust the Soviet Union and 
insist On provisions for inspection, whereas the Soviet leaders tend to 
regard the proposed inspection arrangements as a subterfuge for espionage. 
This deadlock must be broken and the forthcoming General Assembly 
of the United Nations should try to give clear and unmistakable directives 
on an equitable starting-point for disarmament or, at the least, for nego- 
tiations. 

5. With respect to the cessation of nuclear weapons testing, the situation 
appears more promising. Some important differences are unresolved 
including composition of the control commission, tests in outer space, 
the duration of the moratorium on underground testing, and the details 
of a research programme to detect underground explosions. An agreement 
on the cessation of testing, with provisions for control, could beget a 
measure of confidence and set the stage for agreements in other fields 
including arms reduction. 

6. The persistence of difficult problems such as Berlin and Germany 
is disturbing but is not an occasion for panic. If tension is to be relieved 
and peace promoted, claims both of freedom and of justice in any set- 
tlement must be heeded. Where the major powers are in direct conflict 
over an unresolved problem, in the absence of acceptable solution, the 
situation must not be allowed to deteriorate. To hold it until a more 
favourable moment appears will in itself represent an advance. Where 
there is danger that the great powers will clash openly in new areas, as in 
certain countries of emerging independence, every appropriate use of the 
United Nations should be sought whether in the form of a United Nations 
presence or of multilateral programmes of economic and technical assistance. 

7. The tensions of the moment have forced an emphasis on the techni- 
cal aspects of power and defence which should not be allowed to para- 
lyse diplomacy. Through normal channels such as the United Nations, 
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and through conferences at various levels when carefully prepared, solutions 
should be sought in patience and persistence. This process will be more 
effective when blusterings, threats, and name-calling give way to calm 
consideration of problems on their merit and a readiness to conciliate 
rather than insistence on the perfection of a position. 

8. Christians should hold considerations of this kind in the fore- 
front as they meet, whether nationally or internationally, to weigh their 
responsibilities for peace with justice in the present world situation. In 
their personal contacts across lines of division they may find these consi- 
derations of value in facing and understanding facts. 


The problem of China 


i) Minute of the Central Committee 


The Central Committee has received with appreciation the report of the 
CCIA on its work during the past year. It recognizes the timeliness of the 
paper on Some Aspects of the Current International Situation and requests 
the General Secretary to transmit it to member churches and national council 
of churches. 

The Committee has noted from the presentation of the paper and the 
debate on it that the measures therein proposed, especially in relation to dis- 
armament and nuclear weapons testing, can be effectively applied only if 
the people and government of China are in a position to contribute to their 
formulation and application. The Central Committee requests the CCIA to 
continue the study and to help in the creation of conditions which will permit 
the 650 million people of China to share in the benefits and accept the res- 
ponsibilities common to all members of the international community. 


ii) Observation on the Central Committee Minute dealing with the problem 
of China by Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, Director of the CCIA. 


Officers of the CCIA have felt that there was not sufficient consensus on 
the political aspects of the China problem to permit a representative statement. 
Reference Committee II concluded that the Central Committee could appro- 
priately make a statement of principle without presuming to attempt a solution 
of detailed aspects of the political problem. In order to avoid misunder- 
standing about the motivation and intent of the proposed action, I would 
like to make the following five observations : 


1. The statement recognizes as artificial and dangerous a situation 
where 650 million people are isolated from the rest of the world. The 


danger increases the longer the artificiality persists. 


2. No adequate treaty on disarmament or the cessation of nuclear 


weapons testing is possible unless the government in effective power on 
the mainland of China is party thereto. 
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3. The statement implies that other governments should have diplo- 
matic dealings with the government in effective power and does not imply 
that such dealings place upon that government a stamp of approval. 

4. The people of China should be in a position to share in the benefits 
and accept the responsibilities common to all members of the international 
community. Both benefits and responsibilities should be stressed as 
important. 

5. The situation in Tibet, the border dispute with India, the ideological 
conflict between Moscow and Peking about the desirability or inevitability 
of world war — these and other factors suggest the existence of conditions 
which militate against an immediate solution of the China problem. 
Nevertheless if the Central Committee at this time urges action which 
would be helpful in the creation of conditions favourable to the respon- 
sible participation of China in the international community, it will not 
only underscore the goal to be sought but will also voice a sense of urgency 
in encouraging measures to speed its achievement. 


Message to the Churches in Africa 
(adopted by the Central Committee ) 


Believing in both freedom and order under the sovereignty of Christ, the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches takes special cognizance 


of the situation in Africa. It rejoices in the achievement of responsible inde- 
pendence on the part of several former colonies within the last five years, and 
in the prospect that the peoples of other territories will reach the same goal 
within the near future. It regrets those instances in which violence and apparent 
irresponsibility, on one side or the other, have jeopardized the transition to 
independence. The Central Committee is aware of the special burdens and 
responsibilities which rest upon Christians of Africa as thoir countries enter 
into new nationhood. 

Where nations are still subject to minority or foreign rule, it reaffirms the 
conviction that they must be allowed to move swiftly but with adequate 
preparation to a form of government in which persons of whatever racial 
background have their rightful share. 

Insofar as racial differences enter into the struggle for independence or the 
constitution of new states, the Central Committee calls attention to the decla- 
ration of the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches in which 
it stated “its conviction that any form of segregation based on race, colour or 
ethnic origin is contrary to the Gospel, and is incompatible with the Christian 
doctrine of man and with the nature of the Church of Christ.” The Assembly 
urged the churches within its membership “to renounce all forms of segre- 
gation or discrimination and to work for their abolition within their own 


e 


life and within society.’ 


The Central Committee notes with gratification 
that important steps in this direction have been made in various areas. 
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The Central Committee calls on the churches to give strong support to 
the United Nations as well as the governments concerned in their efforts to 
ensure that the transition to responsible independence takes place in an 
orderly and peaceful manner. 

The Central Committee takes note of the multi-racial Conference on 
Areas of Rapid Change in the Union of South Africa in December 1959 ; 
of the inter-racial political consultation sponsored by the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land in recent months ; of the work in West Africa of the Department on the 
Cooperation of Men and Women ; of the continuing ecumenical studies on the 
Christian responsibility in areas of rapid social change in many churches 
in Africa ; and of the mission to Leopoldville sent in recent days by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches to appraise 
the situation in consultation with local leaders, and to discover appropriate 
means of assistance by churches and their agencies in other lands — means 
now being developed on an emergency basis. 

The Central Committee has approved plans at its present meeting for the 
continuation of efforts towards reconciliation and inter church aid in 
Africa in the immediate future. It welcomes the prospect of a consultation 
of the member churches in South Africa with a delegation from the World 
Council itself in December 1960. A study of “The Christian Responsibility 
in an Independent Nigeria” will begin in the immediate future. The 
Central Committee proffers the services of the World Council of Churches 
to the churches and national councils in Africa, including those churches 
admitted to membership at this meeting of the Central Committee, as they 
seek to give leadership and to promote self-discipline in their nations. It very 
much hopes that the All Africa Church Conference may play a significant role 
as the destinies of the continent and its respective peoples are shaped. 

Many former theories and programmes of the churches and missions in 
Africa are being altered drastically at the present time. The Central Committee 
recognizes the great contributions made by these missions and churches, 
under God, to the life and faith of the African peoples, and it prays for God’s 
guidance as they redefine their policies and practices for the future. Together 
with all Christians everywhere, it shares the anguish of those churches and 
peoples suffering in this period of upheaval. It assures the churches of Africa 


of continuing fellowship in Christ and constant prayer for the emerging 
nations of Africa. 
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REVISED REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
“CHRISTIAN WITNESS, PROSELYTISM AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY” 


(as adopted by the Central Committee for transmission to the member churches 


for consideration and comment ) 


The Central Committee decided at its meeting in Evanston (1954) that, 
in view of difficulties which had arisen affecting relationships between member 
churches of the World Council of Churches, a Commission should be appointed 
for the further study of “Proselytism and Religious Liberty.” 

This Commission, meeting at Arnoldshain, Germany, in July 1956, 
prepared a provisional report under the revised title “Christian Witness, 
Proselytism and Religious Liberty in the Setting of the World Council of 
Churches.” This change in title reflects the recognition that proselytism in 
its derogatory meaning represents a corruption of Christian witness or evan- 
gelism. It also underscores the fact that it is primarily as a problem affecting 
the relationships of member churches of the World Council of Churches 
that the study was authorized. 

The provisional report of the Commission was amended by a committee 
of the Central Committee at Galyateté, Hungary, in August 1956 and approved 
by the Central Committee for submission to the member churches to set 
forward our common self-examination on this difficult problem in our relation- 
ships with one another and with other churches. The provisional report 
was published in the Ecumenical Review of October, 1956. 

When the question of taking further action with regard to the provisional 
report was raised at the meeting of the Central Committee at Rhodes in 1959 
and considered by a Reference Committee, it was felt that the churches had 
not given sufficient response to guide the Central Committee. It therefore 
authorized that the provisional report be transmitted again to the member 
churches requesting replies by March 1, 1960. It also asked the Commission 
to consider the advice of the churches and the comments of the Reference 
Committee and to prepare a statement of policy for submission to the Central 
Committee in 1960 “for consideration, adoption and recommendation to the 
Third Assembly, in the hope that such a policy statement would prove accept- 
able and helpful to the churches in their relationship with one another.” 

In the meantime, the discussion of the proposed integration of the World 
Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council had contri- 
buted added interest to the study. 

This revised report, drafted by the Commission at St. Andrews in August, 
1960, in the light of a substantial volume of careful responses from a variety 
of member churches and after further study, is submitted to the Central 
Committee in accordance with its request. 
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As our study has proceeded it has become increasingly clear that the 
poles of our problem are to be found in the right and duty of free Christian 
witness on the one hand, and in the obligation of an ecumenical fellowship 
to manifest the visible unity of the Church as the Body of Christ on the other 
hand. The tension is between the two, and our problem is to deal justly with 
both in truth and love. 

Behind the tension lies the whole ecclesiological problem, which is a 
major concern in our continuous ecumenical association. The territorial prin- 
ciple is an aspect of that problem. Unsolved problems of faith and order also 
contribute to the tension. 

Consequently, this is a modest and limited report. It attempts not so 
much to resolve the basic issues as to clarify the nature of the tension and to 
suggest some guiding principles with regard to the spirit and nature of the 
relationships within which the churches may best deal with the issues. Specific 
rules cannot be prescribed for all national and local situations. Churches which 
live together are therefore encouraged to strive to achieve mutual understanding, 
earnestly taking into consideration the ecumenical perspective of this report. 

While this report is primarily concerned with relations between the member 
churches of the World Council, we are not unmindful of its implication 
for our relationships with other churches and religious groups. Our cove- 
nant as “churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour” 
to “stay together” in brotherly counsel and mutual aid calls for special self- 
searching in the way we exercise our freedom of witness. But any light we 
gain as to our right relations with one another is surely relevant to our 
relations with other churches. 


I. The use of the terms: Christian witness, religious liberty and proselytism 


Various meanings have been attached to the terms “witness,” “religious 
liberty,” “‘proselytism.”” The sense in which we use them in the present dis- 
cussion needs to be made clear. This is especially true of “‘proselytism,” 
which today has an almost completely derogatory sense : probably no church 
and no missionary society involved in the ecumenical movement would wish 
to call itself a “proselytizing body.” It does not seem possible, in practice, to 
restore the good connotation which the word “proselyte’” once carried. 
Thus, “proselytizing” has come to be set over against true obedience to 
the Great Commission : “Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you...” 
(Matthew 28. 19-20). 

For this true obedience the words evangelism, apostolate, soul-winning, 
witness and others are now in common use. In this report the word “witness” 
will be employed. 
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a) Christian Witness 


Witness in word and deed is the essential mission and responsibility of 
every Christian and of every church. All disciples stand under the Great 
Commission of the one Lord. 

The purpose of witness is to persuade persons to accept the supreme 
authority of Christ, to commit themselves to Him, and to render Him loving 
service in the fellowship of His Church. The witness of Christians to Jesus 
Christ requires both personal and corporate testimony to the truth as it has 
been revealed to them, but no human testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus 
Christ can reflect that truth in its fullness. Even when inwardly compelled 
to testify against that which appears erroneous in some other religious belief 
or practice, he who would bear a true witness cannot but be humble and 
honest. He knows but one weight and one measure, the same for himself as 
for others. 

Such an act of witness seeks a response which contributes to the upbuilding 
of the fellowship of those who acknowledge the Lordship of Christ. A person 
enters that fellowship by becoming a member of one of the several existing 
ecclesiastical communities. Both witness and response must therefore, of 
present necessity, take place within the existing situation of division in the 
Church. 

This situation gives rise to problems in the relationships between the churches 
when one church yields to the temptation to seek its own institutional advan- 
tage at the cost of real or seeming disadvantage to another. It is a purpose 
of the World Council of Churches to help the several churches so to carry on 
their witness as to strengthen one another, and thus by their combined effort 
in mutual cooperation to spread the Gospel more effectively. 


b) Religious Liberty 


God’s truth and love are given in freedom and call for a free response. 

God does not coerce men to respond to His love ; and the revelation of 
God in Christ is a revelation that men are not forced to accept. He calls 
men to make a willing and obedient response to Him in faith, to answer with 
a free and confident “yes”’ to the eternal action of His love in which He reveals 
Himself. This utterly free assent is undermined and destroyed when human 
coercion enters in. Human coercion denies the respect for every individual 
person which God’s loving action in Christ affirms. The non-coercive method 
and spirit of Christ is in itself the condemnation of all attempts to force man’s 
religious beliefs or to purchase their allegiance, and for the Christian it is 
the ground of religious liberty. 

Every Christian has the liberty individually or in the corporate body of a 
church or other group to put his whole existence under the authority of God, 
to believe, pray, worship and proclaim Christ, as well as to live in accordance 
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with His will, in the church of his choice according to his own conscience. 
For such witness and service churches and individuals should have equality 
before the law. 

It also follows that the conscience of persons whose religious faith and 
convictions differ from our own must be recognized and respected. 

The right of all men to freedom of conscience and freedom of religious 
belief and practice is recognized by law in most countries. The article on 
religious liberty in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights is consistent 
with Christian conviction in this matter : “Everyone has the right to freedom 
of thought, conscien-e and religion. This right includes the freedom to change 
his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or in community with others, 
and in public or in private, to manifest his religion or belief, in teaching, 
practice, worship and observance.” 

Liberty is not absolute, for it must not be exercised in such a way as to 
impair the Golden Rule (Matt. 7. 12). 


c) “Proselytism” 


Proselytism is not something absolutely different from witness: it is the 
corruption of witness. Witness is corrupted when cajolery, bribery, undue 
pressure or intimidation is used — subtly or openly — to bring about seeming 


conversion ; when we put the success of our church before the honour of 
Christ ; when we commit the dishonesty of comparing the ideal of our own 
church with the actual achievement of another ; when we seek to advance our 
own cause by bearing false witness against another church ; when personal 
or corporate self-seeking replaces love for every individual soul with whom 
we are concerned. Such corruption of the Christian witness indicates lack 
of confidence in the power of the Holy Spirit, lack of respect for the nature 
of man and lack of recognition of the true character of the Gospel. It is very 
easy to recognize these faults and sins in others ; it is necessary to acknow- 
ledge that we are all liable to fall into one or the other of them ourselves. 

Since the difference between witness and proselytism is a matter of purpose, 
motive and spirit, as well as of means, objective criteria alone cannot adequately 
distinguish between the two. Nevertheless such criteria do exist, and some 
general objective standards of practice are possible. The fourth section of 
this report attempts to describe such standards in the hope that a larger measure 
of mutual understanding can thereby be attained among the churches, thus 
rendering their common witness for Christ more faithful and more convincing. 


Il. Background 


The issues with which this study is concerned have existed within the 
ecumenical movement from its very beginning. In 1920 the well-known 
Encyclical of the Ecumenical Patriarchate with its strong plea for cooperation 
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among the churches asked for a definite cessation of proselytizing activities. 
When in the same year in Geneva the preliminaty meetings of “Faith and 
Order”’ and of “Life and Work” took place, the issue was again brought up 
by the Orthodox representatives. In the larger and smaller ecumenical confe- 
rences during the next decades the question was often raised, but no definite 
action was taken. At the time when the ecclesiological significance of the 
World Council of Churches was discussed (Toronto 1950), this particular 
aspect of inter-church relationships was touched upon only very briefly. The 
Toronto statement says that churches should “refrain from such actions 
as are incompatible with brotherly relationships” and develops this point 
in the following manner : “The positive affirmation of each church’s faith is 
to be welcomed, but actions incompatible with brotherly relationships to- 
ward other member churches defeat the very purpose for which the Council 
has been created.” It was, however, not said just what is implied in this 
constructive relationship. 

This extremely brief reference to the history of the discussion shows that 
these issues call for honest and careful consideration by the member churches. 
Failure to deal with them seriously would leave unnecessary misunderstanding 
in the relationships between member churches in certain areas. 

Behind the issues of “‘proselytism”’ and of religious liberty here considered, 
there lie various historical causes, among which are the following : 

1. In the modern age, technological and sociological developments 
in all parts of our world are changing radically the previously established 
patterns of human communities. Because means of communication and of 
mobility have greatly increased, religious and cultural communities no longer 
find it possible to remain closed to outside influences, but are increasingly 


being influenced by ideas and movements from outside. It is only necessary 


to mention the far-reaching influence of newsprint and literature, radio and 
films, as well as the presence of foreigners and of foreign influences of all types 
in most countries. National boundary lines cannot any longer isolate a 
culture. These pervasive and dynamic influences are such that they could 
only be thwarted by forcible repression — as by cutting off circulation of 
newsprint and literature, by jamming radio communication, by forbidding 
free travel and entry into a country. 

2. In recent years, religious and cultural communities find themselves 
extended far beyond their original national and ethnic borders. Refugee 
resettlement as well as other forms of migration have led to the extension 
of Orthodox, Protestant and Roman Catholic communities into new territories. 

3. In the area of religious and church relationships the most disturbing 
situations are found where a particular church has been historically identified 
with the total life and culture of a country or territory, whether or not 
as a legally established or “state church,” and is confronted by religious 
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movements stemming from outside or appearing as spontaneous movements 
of renewal threatening its unity from within the territory. 

The anxiety and resistance manifested by the church hitherto in sole 
or dominant occupancy of a territory cannot fairly be ascribed simply to a 
desire to maintain a privileged monopoly. These may also express a rightful 
concern for the preservation of the unity and integrity of the church of the 
nation, and for fidelity to the principle that the church of the territory has 
a responsibility for the whole human community in which it is set. Indeed 
we are witnessing, especially in Asia and Africa, vigorous efforts to achieve 
regional or national church unity. These concerns are often re-enforced by 
nationalist seatiment and the serious desire to preserve the cultural unity 
of a people. 

While it is of the utmost importance that we understand sympathetically 
these concerns and the real values involved, it is equally important that we 
recognize the problems they present to religious liberty, and the fact that in 
other parts of the world churches have found new freedom and vitality in 
more open and diversified societies. 


4. In the 19th century tensions arose out of new contacts between Chris- 
tians of different churches in areas taken as fields of foreign missionary acti- 
vity. In some cases, missions directed towards non-Christians found them- 


selves working among and drawing to themselves members of other Christian 
churches already long established in these lands. In other cases, missions were 
directed towards those who were believed to be lapsed or imperfectly evange- 
lized members of other churches. At various periods “free churches” have 
sprung up or been planted in areas previously the exclusive province of “natio- 


nal churches” or “state churches.” In recent years there has been a great 
increase in the number and activity of religious groups appealing for individual 
conversions, but sometimes with very little church-consciousness and with 
little or no interest in cooperation with others. 

5. Interacting with these developments and situations is the fact that 
churches have become increasingly aware in recent centuries that Christian 
freedom is at the base of all liberties. Political and social philosophies of the 
17th century and after have likewise placed a strong emphasis on liberty in 
all its forms, including religious liberty. 

Churches all over the world find themselves confronted with the necessity 
of carrying out their mission in a new situation. Many churches in many 
areas are troubled by some form of “proselytism.” 

At the same time the emergence of an organized ecumenical movement 
has given both a new focal point to the struggle for religious liberty and a new 
impetus to the claims of unity and fellowship. Our membership together in 
the World Council of Churches brings us a compelling incentive and an effec- 
tive instrument for the working out of our new relationsips to each other. 
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III. Basic considerations 


1. Every Christian church is not only permitted but required freely and 
openly to bear its witness in the world, seeking to bring persons into fellow- 
ship with God as revealed in Jesus Christ. Witnessing is a part of the church’s 
ministry of love, of its service to mankind. 


2. The commandment to bear witness to the truth of Christ and to seek 
to win others to that truth is valid in relation not only to non-Christians 
but also to others who have no living relationship to any Christian church. 
Churches ought to rejoice whenever fresh influences quicken the faith of 
those committed to their pastoral care, even if those influences come from 
outside their own structure. Such a quickening witness, brought into the 
life of a given church, should be concerned for the unity as well as for the 
renewal of that church’s life. 

3. Should errors or abuses within a church result in the distorting or 
obscuring of the central truths of the Gospel and thereby jeopardizing men’s 
salvation, other churches may feel bound to come to the rescue with a faithful 
witness to the truth thus lost to view. Their liberty to do so must be maintained. 
But before they undertake to establish another church, they must humbly 
ask themselves whether there are not still to be found in the existing church 
such signs of the presence of the Holy Spirit that frank fraternal contact 
and cooperation with it must be sought. 

4. The Toronto Statement of the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches (1950) sets forth some of our present understandings of the ways 
in which member churches regard one another : 


a) No church by virtue of its membership in the World Council (e.g. 
Toronto Declaration, III. 3, 4 and 5) is under an obligation to suppress, 
truncate or alter its full confession of truth, by which it stands or 
falls in its being and ministry as a church, for in so doing it would 
mutilate itself. It is not in the interest of the World Council to have 
mutilated churches as members. On the contrary, it aims to be a 
Council of whole, real and genuine churches. This means that every 
member church must be able to bring its full untruncated witness of 
the truth openly and joyfully into the Council and there give it full 
expression, without holding anything back. 

Membership in the World Council does not imply that each church 
must regard the other member churches as churches in the true and 
full sense of the word (IV. 4). This means that a church which in the 
light of its own confession must regard certain teachings of another 
member church as errors and heresies and certain of its practices 
as abuses cannot be compelled to withdraw or hold back its views 
because of the churches’ common membership in the World Council, 
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but can and indeed should continue in the future to hold and express 
its views in their full scope. The more frankly a church states its views 
in the Council or within the ecumenical fellowship the less will be the 
need to state them in a round-about and undesirable way. 

It is precisely within the ecunemical fellowship that this exchange 
should proceed to the fullest extent and without minimizing the diffi- 
culty and seriousness of the issues (cf. [V. 7 and 8). It can be observed 
that churches will be most inclined toward proselytism, or on the other 
hand, toward making charges of proselytism, when the psychological 
and spiritual atmosphere is such that churches either shrink from or 
are prevented from openly confessing the truth in their relations with 
each other. 

Membership in the World Council places a moral obligation upon the 
churches to observe a particular attitude in this discussion. It would be 
inconsistent with this membership for one member church altogether 
to deny another member church the status of a church, or to regard 
it as entirely heretical or hopelessly given over to abuses, so that its 
members could only be helped by being rescued from it. On the basis 
of their common confession of Jesus Christ as God and Saviour and 
as the One Head of the Church, member churches jointly recognize 
“hopeful signs” in each other (cf. IV. 1 and 5). 

Witnessing within the ecumenical fellowship takes place in various 


ways and the following may be mentioned as examples : 


a) 


5) 


Unofficial discussion and personal encounter between individuals in 
search of truth. 

Official discussion between one church and another, each giving full 
weight to its own confession. 

An important approach within the framework of the World Council is 
seen in the work of Inter-Church Aid, when one church helps another 
church to recover a healthier life of its own; one church, with the 
agreement of another, helps it to carry out work of evangelistic, cate- 
chetical or educational character or renders some other service on 
behalf of members of that other church with the aim not only of leaving 
them in their own church, but helping them to be more faithful to it 
and to become better Christians there. It is clear that this approach 


demands a great degree of selflessness and humility on the part of 
both churches. 


IV. Recommendations for continuing consideration by the member churches 


During the past years several issues treated in this report have received 
the consideration of many of the member churches. The Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches has given attention to them at several of 
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its meetings. It is widely recognized that these issues must remain a continuing 
concern of churches drawn together, and resolved to stay together, in ecumen- 
ical fellowship as member churches of the World Council. It has been our 
purpose to contribute to a clarification and a deeper understanding of the 
issues and problems that confront us together. 

At the same time it must be recognized that the actual situation which 
churches in different parts of the world face in their relationships to one 
another are extremely diverse. Where there are problems in these relation- 
ships, they can generally best be dealt with by the churches themselves within 
a particular geographical area — local, national or regional — as they con- 
front one another. 

Where there are problems in the relationships of churches to one another, 
we believe that solutions will be found not so much by rules and regulations 
as by right attitudes and reconciling actions. 

Moreover, even if rules and regulations were desirable, the World Council 
of Churches by its nature and according to its Constitution has neither the 
authority nor the intent to exercise control over the member churches or to 
legislate for them, and is indeed explicitly prevented by its Constitution 
from doing so. It is even more obvious that the World Council cannot 
control churches or religious groups which have no relation to it. The 
influence of its statements derives from their intrinsic merit and from 
the fact that they express the convictions of responsible representatives of 
the churches. 

Having due regard for the nature of the ecumenical fellowhip represented 
by the World Council of Churches, we at the same time recognize certain 
principles which we believe should guide churches in their mutual relation- 
ships and which, if followed, might provide objective and generally applicable 
standards of practice. 


The principles here set forth lay no claim to finality. We have found, 


however, that they are already receiving sympathetic consideration in many of 


the member churches. The following principles are set forth in the hope and 
belief that they may be helpful to the churches as they examine their own 
situation, and that they may provide churches and councils of churches 
with a useful basis for further study and consideration on a local, national 
and regional basis of the issues treated in this report. 

1. that we in our churches respect the convictions of other churches 
whose conception and practice of church membership differ from our own, 
and consider it our Christian duty to pray for one another and to help each 
other rise above our respective shortcomings through frank theological 
interchange, experiences of common worship and concrete acts of mutual 
service ; and that we recognize it as our obligation, when in exceptional 


cases private or public criticism of another church seems to be required of us, 
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first to examine ourselves and always to speak the truth in love and to the 
edification of the churches ; 


2. that we recognize it as the primary duty of every awakened Christian 


to strive prayerfully for the renewal of that church in which he is a member ; 


3. that we recognize the right of the mature individual to change his 
church allegiance if he becomes convinced that such change of allegiance 
is God’s will for him ; 

4. that since grave obstacles to brotherly relationships between churches 
are created when some churches are denied the religious liberty which is 
accorded to others, all Christians should work towards the establishing and 
maintenance of religious liberty for all churches and all their members in 
every land ; 

5. that we disavow any church action by which material or social advan- 
tages are offered to influence a person’s church affiliation, or undue pressures 
are brought to bear on persons in times of helplessness or stress ; 


6. that while it is proper for churches to make clear their position with 
regard to marriages between persons belonging to different communions, 
the conscientious decision of marriage partners as to their future church 
allegiance should be respected ; 


7. that before a young child is received into the membership of a church 
other than that of the present affiliation of the parents or guardian, a due 
pastoral concern for the unity of the family should be exercised ; and where 
the proposed change of affiliation is contrary to the desire of those directly 
responsible for the child’s nurture and upbringing, he (or she) should not be 
received into the membership of the other church unless there be reason of 
exceptional weight ; 


8. that due pastoral care should be exercised before receiving anyone 
into the membership of a church if he is already, as the member of another 
church, under discipline by that church, or if there is evidence that his reasons 
for seeking membership in a different church are worldly or unworthy ; 


9. that whenever a member of one church desires to be received into the 
membership of another church, direct consultation should be sought between 
the churches concerned; but if conscientious motives and sound reasons 
are apparent, no obstacle should be placed in the way of such change of 
membership before or after its accomplishment ; 


10. that while there may be situations where a church already present 
in a given area seems to be so inadequate in its witness to Christ as to call for 
more faithful witness and proclamation of the Gospel to its members, the 
first effort of other churches should be patiently to help that church towards its 
renewal and the strengthening of its own witness and ministry ; 
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11. that we should aid churches in areas where they are already at work, 
by offering fraternal workers and exchanges of personnel as well as by sharing 
knowledge and skills and resources, rather than by establishing a competing 
mission of some other church. 


In our relationships in the World Council of Churches, the member 
churches are all called to show such restraint in their exercise of religious 
liberty as to avoid the causing of offence, and in the fullest possible measure 
to respect the convictions of other churches. We therefore call upon the 
member churches to disavow proselytism as defined in this report. 

We believe that the member churches should be asked to give thoughtful 
and prayerful consideration to the matters with which this report is concerned, 
so that in their dealings with each other they may be mindful of the obligations 
inherent in the ecumenical fellowship. 


FINDINGS 
OF THE ECUMENICAL YOUTH ASSEMBLY IN EUROPE 


Lausanne, 13-24 July 1960 


“TI am the light of the world ; he who follows me will not walk in darkness, 
but will have the light of life.” John 8. 12. 

“You are the light of the world. A city set on a hill cannot be hid. Nor 
do men light a lamp and put it under a bushel, but on a stand and it gives 
light to all in the house. Let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works and give glory to your Father who is in heaven.” Mat- 
thew 5. 14-16. 

As delegates to the Ecumenical Youth Assembly in Europe, we render the 
following account, to ourselves and to those who have sent us, of our gather- 
ing and of the work we have done together. 


I 


We are grateful to God for the witness of generations of Christians to the 
Oneness of the Church of Jesus Christ and particularly for the work and 
service of the World Council of Churphes as a manifestation of this ecumen- 
ical movement. 


We are grateful to God for having spoken to us in our worship, in Bible 
studies and in the conversations which we have had with one another. 


We are grateful to God that we were able to be together here in Lausanne 
in full European representation and with our friends from overseas ; for 
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meeting with delegated observers from the Orthodox and Baptist Churches 
in the USSR and for the presence of observers of the Roman Catholic and 
the Armenian Churches. 


We are grateful to God that in our gathering we have recognized more 
clearly than ever before that in spite of all the differences of language and 
denomination, of race and nationality, in Christ we are one, members of the 
body of Christ. 

We are grateful to God that through the work we have done together we 
have been made acutely aware of the alarming profusion of the needs and 
problems of the world, which we recognize as challenges and opportunities 
for Christian service. 

We are grateful to God that we have caught a vision of the whole Church 
sent to meet the whole world in its need. 


In our gathering much has become clear to us which weighs upon our 
conscience and gives us cause for shame. 

It weighs upon our conscience that : 

— we so easily allow ourselves to be led by other lights than the Light 


of Jesus Christ, by money and material goods, by false ideas of happiness 
and success, joy and fulfilment. 
we are so ignorant of the Scriptures and of the faith of the Church ; 
that we are unpractised in prayer and sacrifice. 
— the Body of Christ is so tragically divided. 
— here in Lausanne we have not all been able to join together in Holy 
Communion. 


— there are so many questions — ecclesiastical, political and personal — 
on which we have not been able to agree. 

— the differences of nation and ideology, of upbringing and way of life, 
and the agonising differences of language, exercise such sway over us that 
we can find no convincing expression of our unity in Christ. 

— above all, after so many years of the ecumenical movement we are 
still so unable and so unprepared by our churches to enter into effective 
conversation with each other. 

— in our blindness to the light of Jesus Christ and in our disunity we 
fail in so many ways in our duty to the world. We know how great is the 
need suffered by people in the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
and even in many countries on our own continent. We know now how much 
the European peoples are to blame for this need which exists in the non- 
European countries. We know now how disastrous are the consequences of 
the splitting up of Europe and of the world into power blocks and zones of 
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national self-interest. And we are shocked to discover how badly informed 
we are about all these things, and we know that this defective knowledge 
hampers our service to the world. 

All this weighs heavily on our conscience and we seek forgiveness of 
God and of one another. 

Christ says: You are the light of the world. 


1. The need of the non-European peoples challenges us European Chris- 
tians to a movement of aid and reparation. 

We have agreed on the necessity of certain steps 

that Europeans must proceed more resolutely on their way from domi- 
nation over the world to service to the world. What we can do is little, but 
important. We can gradually transform public opinion in our parishes and 
churches and perhaps in our countries by making appeals and protests, by 
cooperating in the political bodies, by using our vote responsibly and above 
all by personal example. 

— that in Europe selfish aquisitiveness must be increasingly replaced 
by the discipline of neighbourly love, even if this means personal sacrifice 
and a lowering of our standard of living. Here our opportunities are much 
greater. To begin with we should do all in our power to prevent waste. Again, 
there is already a growing number of Christian who, for example, give up 
one meal a week or one day’s wages a month for the benefit of aid to “countries 
of rapid social change.” We can join this movement and win others to it, 
including those who have little or no contact with the church. 

that the “‘countries of rapid social change”’ cannot be helped by charity 


alone, but only by the dedicated action of people who will give their energy 


and years of their lives. We can publish suggestions such as those agreed 
upon by the Swiss delegation in Lausanne. We can make a fruitful contribution 
of aid to these countries by work camps and periods of voluntary service. 
We can insist that our churches and our governments undertake large scale 
campaigns and give financial support in a spirit of economic justice and 
brotherly concern. 

— that every responsible campaign to help the “countries of rapid social 
change” demands specialised knowledge. This must determine the shaping 
of the programmes in our youth groups, our contribution to the life of the 
adult congregation, our work on publications and our personal study. 

2. The task of churches which are minorities in areas dominated by ideo- 
logies or by the other religions challenges us to understand afresh the mission 
of the church and to make our contribution to it. 

We have agreed : 

that mission is a concern of the whole church and calls for united wit- 
ness. We should therefore appeal to our churches to integrate their missionary 
societies into their life. 
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— that the principal bearers of mission today in the countries of Asia 
and Africa must be the churches of those areas themselves. 

— that these churches, however, in order to bear their witness, need 
the solidarity and the support of the whole Christian world even down to 
the smallest local church. They need the encouragement of our prayer and 
of our regular financial contributions. They need a great number of theolo- 
gically trained persons and others who will figure not as fathers and leaders, 
but as servants and advisers. Not least, they need the aid of the whole 
Christian world in order that they may show forth the Christian way of life 
while living under the shadow of ideologies and of the other religions. But 
this aid is a two-way traffic, and the African and Asian churches can and 
should help the churches of Europe. 

— that the credibility of the witness of the Asian and African churches 
is intimately bound up with the example of those Europeans and Americans 
who go to the areas of rapid social change, not as missionaries or helpers 
but as technicians, engineers, agriculturalists etc. 

Whether these white people look upon themselves and behave as Christians 
or not, they appear in the non-Christian environment as representatives of the 
Christian faith. That means that for the Christian world it is a matter of vital 
importance whether those who go overseas in such capacities are people who 
consciously accept and fulfill this missionary character of technical aid. 

For ourselves, our personal friends and acquaintances, shouldn’t 
we give parts of our lives to this important contribution to the mission 
of the Church ? 

For our local congregations, shouldn’t they use all their influence 
in education and in youth work to win many young people for this mis- 
sionary vocation, and do far more to discover, to win and to equip those 
people who go out every week to the areas of rapid social change as repre- 
sentatives of their firms or in public service ? 

For our churches and the headquarters of our youth organizations, 
shouldn’t they as quickly as possible arrange publicity and set up ecumen- 
ical agencies for such missionary service, and create in collaboration with 
industry and the authorities institutions for training these people, and 
develop a special form of commissioning for this service ? 

We have also agreed : 


— that there is today missionary service to be undertaken within Europe : 
service to the young people from the areas of rapid social change who study 
in European universities and technical colleges or who come to Europe as 
manual workers. If the churches do not befriend them these people are 
exposed to the racial prejudices now becoming widespread in Europe, to the 
profiteering endeavours of landlords and the overwhelming atmosphere of 
indifference in matters of faith so characteristic of our public life. We can 
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help them in their search for lodgings and welcome them into our fellowship 
and congregations. We can advocate the provision of special chaplains and 
advisers for these people. We can urge our congregations and churches 
to provide more scholarships for students, and perhaps even arrange in our 
own congregation the direct sponsorship of one of these students. 

3. The need of the peoples of Europe in their state of division challenges 
us as European Christians to the service of reconciliation. 

We have agreed : 

—that, whatever our attitude to the problem of coexistence, it is our 
task as Christians to resist with all our might, in both East and West, the 
uncritical way of thinking in terms of friend and foe, the attitude which 
regards the other side as being of the devil, and the search for a scape-goat. 

— that every responsible criticism of other social groups, of other nations 
and social systems, demands clear information and must be balanced by 
a capacity for self-criticism in the light of God’s Word. 

— that one of the most important contributions the Christian can make 
to the well-being of his group, his people and the international sphere of 
influence in which he lives, is his whole struggle against all forms of prejudice 
and resentment. In many questions it is only the Christian who can make 
this contribution because the laying bare of prejudice, self-deceit and resent- 


ment demands the gift of distinguishing between the spirits which is a gift 
of the Holy Spirit. 
— that the service of reconciliation directly rooted in the work of Jesus 


Christ has none the less a clear political aspect. In the era of mass media, 
of psychological propaganda and thinking in terms of slogans, reconciliation 
must operate in terms of personal involvement in public life, where the Church 
acts as watchman. 

— that the Church in this age of technology and automation has a special 
responsibility in the field of culture and education. We are particularly worried 
by the indifference and apathy both of young people and adults to the great 
problems of our age. 

— that Christ sets us free to adventure in the search for peace. Here 
in Lausanne, in the conversations between Christians of East and West, we 
have made such a venture. Many of us are convinced that such a breaking 
through of the iron curtains between groups, peoples and ideologies in ven- 
tures for peace is Christian, even at the risk of arousing suspicion and expe- 
riencing isolation. 

4. On many concrete questions we have not been able to struggle through 
to a unanimous opinion. 

We are not agreed as to: 

— whether the struggle for “co-existence” is a correct expression of 
the service of reconciliation. 
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— whether European unity in the forms practised in Western Europe 
must be an aim of Christian service to the world. 

— what a Christian’s attitude should be to atomic weapons and to mili- 
tary service, although we are all convinced that we shall not find a solution 
by resorting to violence, and that modern war, by its nature and means, 
raises the most serious questions about our participation in it. 

On many other things we have not found unity. But we are agreed 
that we cannot be satisfied with our disunity in these things. We recognise 
that in this disunity sin is at work. But we confess that Christ is mightier 
than sin. That lays upon us all an obligation to seek more precisely the will 
of God, to pray more passionately, to make ourselves better informed, to 
think more carefully, to speak with each other more resolutely, and to act 
more obediently. 


iil 


“Nor do men light a lamp and put it under a bushel.” 

We must not be unfaithful to the ecumenical calling which the Lausanne 
conference has meant for us. We believe even that it is not until we are back 
home in our local churches that the meaning of the Lausanne conference 
will become clear to us. 

1. The ecumenical movement is not a liberation from the bonds of the 
local church, but a calling to more conscious participation in the life of 
the church. 

We are agreed that we are more than ever committed to our local chur- 
ches. But we belong to them now as people who know that in our local church 
the whole Church is supposed to be there for the whole world in its need. 
We belong to our local churches henceforth as restless and impatient members 
called to critical participation. 

2. Our eyes have been opened to the pain and guilt of disunity, not only 
between the denominations, but also within our own congregation. Compe- 
tition among those who work in the congregation, lack of communication 
between clergy and laity, strife between the different groups in the congrega- 
tion, and silence between the older and the younger generation must be replaced 
by an expectation of the presence of Christ precisely between these groups, 
by respect for the gifts and knowledge of others, and by a readiness to give 
and take. We believe that it is our special task as young people to establish 
this relationship of give and take between the generations, by asking questions 
of the older people and drawing them into conversation and listening to their 
answers. Some of us believe that this must extend even to the planning of 
the programme for the congregation: joint Bible study, joint missionary 
service, and a forum for discussion where questions can be openly put and 
openly answered. 
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3. Here in Lausanne we have discovered across the denominations our 
unity in Christ. We believe that we may also expect to make this discovery 
between the denominations in the area where we live, and that we should 
bring it about. Some of us have already committed ourselves to ecumenical 
Bible study, to direct conversation between the denominations on differences 


of faith and order, to regular joint intercession, to joint study of world pro- 


blems, and particularly to joint schemes of service, and where possible to 
encourage the formation of a local ecumenical youth council. Many of us 
believe that it is time to seek direct contact of this kind also with the Roman 
Catholics. 

And we have learned in Lausanne that in any case it cannot be just a 
question of defending our own point of view, but also of seriously expecting 
our brethren in other denominations to have something to contribute in the 
way of knowledge of Christ and of the mystery of His Church 

4. In that we are deliberately returning home to our local churches, we 
are also deliberately returning to our own denominations. But we are all 
going home as Christians who are profoundly disturbed by the guilt of divi- 
sion. We are going home as Christians who have experienced what it means 
not to be able to become one at the Lord’s Table, and who do not want to 
shrug off this pain and no longer want to conceal this guilt from themselves. 
We are going home as Christians who know ourselves to have been made 
responsible by God for seeing that in our own denominations uneasiness 
about disunity and the passionate longing for visible unity grow constantly. 
We will not stop asking : 


What really still keeps us apart from the others ? 

Which of our objections, measured against the testimony of the Bible, 
are today no more than prejudice and non-theological traditions ? 

How far are we kept apart only by our national loyalties and state 
church organisations ? 

Are we really making any effort to clear away these differences ? 

Have we seriously examined the possibility of a dynamic union, such 
as that established in the Church of South India ? 

What about our intercession for one another and our cooperation 
on practical issues ? 


Let us not forget also that Christ prayed for us to become one, that 
the world may believe. We shall not cease to demand of our denominations, 
of the neighbouring denominations, and of the World Council of Churches : 
to work seriously towards the establishment of an increasingly inclusive inter- 
communion ; not to come to a standstill on this most urgent task. We 
hope and pray that before we come together again in an ecumenical youth 
conference, enough progress will have been made on this point. We know 
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that there are no easy solutions here. There is no unity at the expense of 
truth. But there is also no obedience to the truth which does not compel 
us to recover unity. 

Some of us are the opinion that it is time the churches gave their young 
people more freedom in ecumenical endeavour, but we are not agreed on this 
point. 

5. We go home to our local churches with the question as to how far 
these local churches are willing to fulfil, and capable of fulfilling, the mission 
of Jesus Christ, as to how far we ourselves are willing and capable. We go 
home with the knowledge that mission is not advertisement but service, a 
real entering into the need of other people, and the struggle with their need in 
practical help, prayer and witness in daily life. We go home with the know- 
ledge that mission of this kind is perhaps more a concern of lay people than 
of pastors, because they are closer to the everyday life of their fellow-men ; 
and that the fulfilment of mission is thus our concern, particularly in regard 
to our contemporaries. We go home with the urgent question as to whether 
the mission of the local church is not best fulfilled by small, flexible, closely- 
knit communities of people living or working together, communities which 
by their presence in the everyday world of today, by the manner of their 
life together, and by the fact of their being unconditionally at the disposal 
of their fellow-men, create trust and bear witness to the reality of Christ’s 
presence. 

We, the members of the Lausanne Assembly, 1960, solemnly confess 
Jesus Christ as the Light of the World, humbly believing that if we truly 
allow His light to shine,in and through our own lives, then not only will 
the life and witness of our churches become renewed, but we shall also be 
led by God to the unity for which we yearn. 


THE ECUMENICAL PATRIARCHATE 
AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT! 


It is a divine action that people all over the world meet together in order 
to discuss their problems. They especially meet in the name of Christ to 
discuss the subject of His reign on earth, each one bringing the fulfillment 
of his own Ministry. 

Only through the collaboration of many people have these results been 
reached. Nothing happens by itself. Some people have prepared this develop- 
ment and have lovingly guided it with many labours. By believing in it and 
having faith in it, they addressed their appeal to God for its fulfillment. 


1 Originally published on the front page of Orthodoxia, Istanbul, the official organ of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate. The author of the article was Bishop DoROTHEOS OF 
PRINGIPONISSON. 
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A spiritual field is opened in front of us waiting for the labourers — for 
our love and our toil. No matter how many of us go, we will always be a 
few, for “the harvest is plenteous but the labourers are few.” God calls upon 
us to work, and the day breaks for us to start in love and enthusiasm. 


A great starting point is the Council of the Ecumenical Movement, which, 
together with its other tasks, convokes meetings from time to time, for the 
purpose of exchanging ideas and discussing subjects which concern the whole 
of Christianity. “Christ is proclaimed,” says St. Paul. We should therefore 
always rejoice. (Phil. 1. 18). 

The Ecumenical Patriarchate has shown great interest in this movement, 
and has placed itself in the first line of activity, at the plough. What helps the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate to preserve its eminent position and to renew conti- 
nually its ecumenicity? Our Church does not rest upon what has been 
achieved, but believes in a promising future and works for it. 

Christianity will continue to bring new messages, and ecumenical move- 
ments will continue to come to life. And the Ecumenical Patriarchate will 
continue to participate and guide, and come to know and to be known. The 
Patriarchate wi!! always be alongside those working to improve solidarity, 


collaboration, ai:d the Peace of God which guards our hearts and our thoughts 
in Christ Jesus. 


The fulfilment of the aims is one of the main tasks of the World Council 
of Churches. Joining our own efforts with theirs we wish to build the unity 
of the churches. It is not that we should try to unite the churches today. 
All existing differences are not always negative elements severing unity. On 
the contrary, unity is built out of them. The eyes and ears, two quite diffe- 
rent things, are neverthless part of the wonderful harmony of the body. 
In spite of the very many races of people in Europe, the Church seeks unity 
as its one and only salvation. 

The differences and varieties are connected with the immense wealth 
existing in the world, and with the mystery as well as with the great gifts 
granted by the Creator. Every man has his own individual personality 
resembling nobody else’s. A well known Professor upon entering his class, 
used to address his students with the following words: “Do not think that 
I am in the such and such class addressing my words to you. I have Nicolas 
in front of me ; there has never been anybody like him in the past and nobody 
will ever be like him in the future...’’ Man is unique, “unrepeatable,” crea- 
tive and independent. A man does not look behind but always to the future. 
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Unity does not mean a levelling but a raising and a harmony. Unity presup- 
poses diversity. 


* ~ * 


What should we say regarding the one and only Church and for this or 
that particular ? What should we say regarding the Holy Ghost that breathes 
through them renewing their youth? Life cannot be considered without 
perpetual renewal and regeneration. The Church always brings new messages 
separately in one country or the other, after a storm or a certain disaster, 
here or elsewhere ! 

Is not our collaboration with the Ecumenical Movement a matter of 
importance ? We are chosen to communicate love to the world for the glory 
of Jesus of Whom the Apostles proclaimed ““We saw His glory.” We can 
therefore cry out with joy that not only have we seen His glory but that we 
have also preached it. God gives the unity and the seed of wheat ; but we 
are responsible for its sowing and distribution. Jesus invites us to a great 
Holy Supper ; we are going to partake and not excuse ourselves and abstain. 
We are also the ones who invite. Are we not going to welcome those who 
are approaching? Are we going to betray our responsibilities? Are we 
going to lose our courage and be left behind ? 

For the sake of the Church we are not going to be scared, and cease hav- 
ing faith in its unity, its glory and eternity. We shall never cease working 
for the Church. “And the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 

We have a wonderful past, full of great achievements, martyrs, Saints 
and Holy Fathers, Temples and Liturgies. The Church will not stop here. 
St. Gregory came ; but this was not enough for the Church. Then St. Chry- 
sostom, St. Basil, St. Augustine and several others had to come, each one 
with his own glory. The glory of the sun is not the same as that of the moon 
and the polar star. Who is going to set limits ? Who is going to stop the run- 
ning water? Who will dam the cataract ? Who is going to tell us that spring 
is enough and that we do not need summer, or that we are self-sufficient, 
and that we are not in need of anything else or of anybody else? Who is 
going to tell us that we should not share with others what we have? If we 
think this way we are no longer Christians. 


* . * 


We are longing for something deep, grand and eternal to embrace us. 
And this is the Holy Ghost. This was granted to us and we should not close 
our gates to Him and hinder His way. The Holy Ghost has always been 
and will remain, as St. Gregory sings of Him : 


“On the day of the Pentecost He did not come down only for us, 
but also for the Parthians and Medes, and He made all the nations, 
each one in its own language, to speak of the grandeur of God.” 
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Since the Holy Ghost incites us to collaborate for unity, nothing will 
prevent us from joining the others in the struggle for it, clergy and laity 
together. It is inadmissible to participate only through lay theologians, 
with the mere excuse that the clergy should not endanger and lose its pres- 
tige. Gold is made to be circulated and has no fear of ruin. The clergy is 
the light that should be placed on the candlestick. Would you forbid the 
doctor to come to his patient ? 


According to what logic and following what reasoning should Bishops 


be excluded from participating in ecumenical meetings? Are not Bishops 
supposed after all to be more conservative and ecclesiastical, and also to 
be those who have the greatest experience in ecclesiastical matters and res- 
ponsibility for them? If it is sufficient for the laity to deal with religious and 
ecclesiastical matters, then we are moving in a Protestant orbit ! 
being inconsistent 


We are 


We are going to pick out the simple from the perplexing and the compli- 
cated. For this purpose we need speech and dialogue. The greatest gift 
of God to us is the word and hearing. By that means we will lay the foundation- 
stone in life and we will reveal our proper selves. The strength of speech 
and dialogue help us to learn to know the world but also to transform it. 
Speech separates order from chaos and supports and rules the whole. 
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St. Andrews 1960 


“For four centuries St. Andrews has been a place of ruins.” This is the 
opening sentence of Russell Kirk’s delightful book on St. Andrews, a copy of 
which the British Council of Churches generously presented to every member 
of the Central Committee. Whether the meeting of the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches will hold a significant place in the chronicles 
of the city of St. Andrews may be open to question ; there is no question that 
St. Andrews will have a significant place in the chronicles of the World Council 
of Churches. The city provided an appropriate setting for the meeting. There 
was excellent and adequate accommodation for the committees. The ancient 
and beautifully restored chapel of St. Salvator’s offered a benediction of its own. 
The authorities of the Church of Scotland, of the city and the university, left us 
in no doubt as to the cordiality and warmth of their welcome. The arrange- 
ments made by the Scottish Committee and the British Council of Churches 
added thoughtfulness to effective organization. The townsfolk, with the people 
of the countryside around, showed more than the interest of curiosity. From 
the ladies who decorated the halls and meeting rooms with flowers to the girl 
in the fruitshop who frankly advised one committee member, “that the plums 
were not good, but the greengages were excellent”, all was thoughtfulness 
and concern for the well-being and comfort of the delegates. 


No Central Committee has ever had a fuller agenda, (more than 2,000 stencils 
were cut and more than 200,000 sheets of cyclostyle paper were used), yet no 
Central Committee has ever been more relaxed and more serious in its attention 
to business. One of the reasons for this may well have been that this was the 
last Central Committee in full meeting before the Assembly. 


Commemorating “Edinburgh 1910” 


There is a deeper reason why the Central Committee was memorable. It 
marked a great Anniversary. 

Those with a long experience of the ecumenical movement acknowledged 
that the public act of commemoration and thanksgiving in the Cathedral of 
St. Giles in Edinburgh was among the greatest and most moving of such services 
that they had ever attended. It had colourful pageantry, the participation of 
representatives of many churches and nations and the rousing singing of the 
great hymns of the Church. It had also that sense of wonder which is always 
aroused by the togetherness of the Churches in an act of common worship, and 
which awakens at once the sense of penitence that Christians cannot always 
worship in this way, and intensifies the longing and inspires the prayer for the 
coming of the one Church into which all the churches may bring the riches of 
their treasures. 
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This service in Edinburgh was a royal occasion graced by the presence 
of a gracious lady, Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother. It was a service 
which had an essential unity, for it had one theme, “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches,” and had been prepared by someone with deep ecumenical understanding 
and experience. This was a service in which thanksgiving and dedication were 
realities. There were moments never to be forgotten : the act of prayer led by 
men of different nations and confessions each in his own language on behalf 
of the churches and peoples of the continents he represented ; the simple words of 
personal testimony to his conversion with which Bishop Chandu Ray began 
his sermon ; the final prayer remembering the fathers and founders of the ecu- 
menical moyernent which was offered by the Archbishop of Canterbury. But 
many found the most moving part of the servide to be the reading of the New 
Testament lesson from St. John, Chapter 15 by Dr. J. H. Oldham, one of the 
chief architects of the Edinburgh Conference of 1910, of the International 
Missionary Council and of the World Council of Churches. As his voice, the 
voice of an aged man still vibrant with the conviction that the call to unity is 
indeed the call of Christ, rang clearly through the Cathedral, the congregation 
had a sense that they were hearing again the voices of those who being dead 
yet speak, and they saw again the beloved and revered faces of friends of long 
ago. Such moments as these were moments of recognition that the Church 
militant and the Church triumphant together form the one Holy Catholic Apostolic 


Church undivided by death, unwasted by time, a Kingdom which cannot be 
shaken. 


The Work of the Committee 


Of the Central Committee itself, the General Secretary said, “that this was 
one of the most productive meetings since its election in 1954.” A new statement 
of the Basis was approved for submission to the Third Assembly. The resolution 
on the integration of the International Missionary Council and the World Council 
of Churches was formulated for recommendation to the Assembly ; and the proce- 
dures were agreed for its presentation to and (if accepted) for its celebration by 
the Assembly. Action was taken which will give a more central place in the 
World Council to the concerns of Faith and Order. A new phase in the dis- 
cussion on Christian Witness, Proselytism and Religious Liberty was marked by 
the reception of statements which reflect a considerable growth of understanding 
and mutual confidence since Toronto 1950. The Central Committee also approved 
plans which will carry the Churches into greater and more far-reaching ministries 
to people in areas of rapid social change and of acute human need. The adoption 
of the report of the Programme and Finance Committee meant the approval of 
the first outline of the shape of things to come, and the giving of authorization 
for the seeking of resources to bring them to pass. Encouraging accounts of 
the response to the appeal for new headquarters would seem to ensure that 
after the next Assembly the World Council will be more adequately housed. 

There were other matters with which manifestly the Central Committee was 
not yet ready to deal. Every meeting of the Central Committee has its moments 
when the precarious nature of the new-found fellowship of the churches in the 
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World Council is revealed. If there are some abysses which the Churches cross 
together on firmly built bridges, there are others which they seem to be crossing 
on a tight-rope. Such a moment occurred in the debate initiated on the report 
of the Lausanne Youth Conference, in which youth's impatience with the pace 
at which unity at the Lord’s Table is being achieved stimulated a discussion 
in which deep issues of Faith and Order came into the open. Similarly it became 
clear that the churches are not yet ready to speak with one voice on the question 
of religious liberty or on the problem of the population explosion. There are 
great questions still on the horizon of the ecumenical movement. The presence 
of the friendly and sympathetic observers from the Moscow Patriarchate and 
the Roman Catholic Church was a reminder of how much has yet to be accom- 
plished before the Master’s prayer is fulfilled “that they all may be one.” 

One of the most significant actions of the Committee passed unheralded 
and without éclat. Decisions were taken on the content and format of a book 
to be used in local congregations all over the world in preparation for the Assembly. 
Preliminary orders for this book run into hundreds of thousands and envisage 
translation into many languages. Here is an unprecendented attempt to bring 
the congregations of the various churches into direct contact with the organs of 
the ecumenical movement. If this succeeds, the World Council will enter upon a 
new period of its history refreshed and reinforced by a deeper concern for its 
purposes on the part of many thousands of Christians who have caught a glimpse 
of the ecumenical vision. 


The Commission on Faith and Order 


A correspondent of one of the English church papers reported that the World 
Council meeting in St. Andrews “crossed its ‘theological water-shed’ and emerged 
into the sparkling sunshine and bracing air of seemingly level, fertile country.” 
But when the Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
greeted the Central Committee he spoke of the Scottish climate as ‘bracing 
you — to within an inch of your life.” 

If “bracing” were the right adjective to apply to the Faith and Order dis- 
cussions this summer, then it would probably have to be used in both these senses. 
The triennial meeting of the Commission started out very briskly indeed. The 
Chairman, Dean Douglas Horton, and the Archbishop of York, Dr. A. M. Ram- 
sey introduced the subject of ““Churchly Unity” with two extraordinarily sti- 
mulating and fruitful papers, and this level was maintained to the very end. 
The Chairman of the Working Committee, the Bishop of Bristol, Dr. Oliver 
S. Tomkins skilfully led the group through the Report on the Future of Faith 
and Order which had been in preparation since the last meeting of the Commis- 
sion at New Haven on “Christ and the Church,” in 1957. Fascinating interim 
reports on the four theological commissions Tradition, Worship, and Institu- 
tionalism took up the morning sessions. 


Beyond World Council membership 


Three special sessions were devoted to baptism, the laity, and recent ecumen- 
ical developments. The “laity dialogue’ was a joint session with the Working 
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Committee of the Department on the Laity with papers by Pastor Hans-Ruedi 
Weber and Dr. Hendrik Kraemer. The baptism discussion, opened by the Rev. 
Neville Clark and Generalsuperintendent Gunther Jacob, led to the acceptance 
of a paper which will be published this autumn by the S.C.M. Press as an Interim 
Report under the title One Lord, One Baptism. The survey of recent 
ecumenical developments was introduced by the Rev. Lewis Mudge of the 
Presbyterian World Alliance and Dr. David Du Plessis, former Secretary of 
the World Conference of Pentecostal Churches, and was made particularly 
relevant by the presence of observers from the Moscow Patriarchate and 
the Roman Catholic Church. When Father Vitaly Borovoy of Leningrad 
greeted the Commission on behalf of the Russian Orthodox observers, he said 
that it was "the first time that a meeting of Faith and Order had been addressed 
in the Russian language.’ This was a moving moment, as was that when 
Father Jerome Hamer spoke, and when Dr. Du Plessis in his “‘word of personal 
testimony” told of his “share in two Pentecostal revivals : one still outside the 
World Council of Churches and the other, more recent one, inside the historic 
Churches within the ecumenical movement.” These contributions all witness 
to the fact that Faith and Order continues its historic réle of drawing churches 
out of isolation into conference. There has been no more widely represent- 
ative Faith and Order meeting than the one at St. Andrews this year. 


The Nature of the Unity we seek 


It was a historic meeting for several reasons. First of all, it showed a grati- 
fying degree of theological unanimity. Real progress could be seen not only 
from the time of Lund (1953) but even from the time of New Haven (1957). 
The Christological approach suggested at Lund is proving most fruitful. 
Secondly, the adoption of the Future Report marked the beginning of a new 
era for Faith and Order work with its proposals for encouraging regional and 
national programmes, its plans for a World Conference in 1963, its suggestion 
that Faith and Order should be prepared to give assistance when invited to 
churches engaged in union negotiations, and the strengthening of the secretariat, 
giving it a more strategic place in the organization of the World Council. 

Most important of all, the Faith and Order Commission’s agreed definition 
of the nature of the unity to be sought and prayed for by the ecumenical move- 
ment, which was later accepted by the Central Committee for transmission 
to the churches for their study and comment, marks a break-through on an 
ecumenical front notorious for formidable theological entanglements and non- 
theological emplacements which have blocked real progress for generations. 
As Bishop Angus Dun said, it is a theological sketch in broad strokes, a provi- 
sional picture of the nature of the unity we seek in the ecumenical movement. 
While recognizing the limitations and tentativeness of the definition, many 
seemed to agree with the Archbishop of Canterbury, when in the Central Com- 
mittee debate he welcomed the definition “with immense joy” and commended 
the Faith and Order Commission for giving a lead to the whole ecumenical 
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movement in this crucial matter. It is now hoped that it will be taken up by 
the churches for discussion not only in their own congregations and assemblies 
but also, as some have suggested, as a basis for inter-church conversations. 


Not peace but a sword 


The Faith and Order enterprise is necessarily slow and painful. As Professor 
Skydsgaard, Chairman of the European Section of the Theological Commission 
on Traditions, said in his report ;: ““The ecumenical movement has a valuable 
réle as a disturber of peace. Many people regard ecumenical thinking as very 
peaceful thinking, keeping painful and difficult questions as far as possible in 
the shadows ; but this is not in fact true. In the past, when each church lived 
in almost splendid isolation, in almost undisturbed peace, the situation was 
indeed easier and less painful. But the ecumenical movement, while seeking 
unity, is at the same time a great disturber of peace, putting aggressive questions 
to the churches. It is a radical movement, which must reach the depths of our 
problems, and this also means struggle, and a painful theological revision and 
penitence. True unity will be the result of a very thorny way. In our work on 
Tradition we are following this way, with many painful moments, but also with 
promising and joyful hours together.” 

One of the “‘fathers’’ associated with the movement from the beginning 
said “this summer has once again given us heart.” The summer was, then, 
bracing for Faith and Order and through it, for the World Council as a whole. 


Christians and Muslims 


Christians of special competence from five churches and six countries of the 
Middle East took part in a small consultation in Jerusalem in July in connection 
with the WCC study on “The Word of God and the living faiths of men.” The 
subject was Christian witness to people of Muslim Faith and more particularly 
the response of Christians to Islam. 

To the surprise of some, the participants found that despite profound and 
long-standing confessional differences, they were able to discuss together pro- 
blems of their mutual relationships and their responsibilities for Christian witness 
frankly and without suspicions, and that they agreed to a remarkable extent on 
the main lines of Christian response. Protestant and Anglican participants 
were particularly struck by the seriousness of the concern for mission which 
was shown by the Orthodox. 

The Report of the Consultation makes three main points about fruitful and 
relevant Christian witness to Muslims : 

i) Disunity between churches and the mentality which is content with living 
in “‘Christian ghettos” must be overcome ; 

ii) Christians must involve themselves more deeply with Muslims in seeking 
answers to the personal and social problems with which both are faced today ; 

iii) Christians must seek in the expressions of Muslim religious experience 
for “points of departure” for the communication of the Gospel. 
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European Ecumenical Youth Assembly in Lausanne 


Some 1,700 young Christians between the ages of 18 and 30 met together 
for 12 days at Lausanne, Switzerland at the first European Ecumenical Youth 
Assembly under the theme “‘Jesus Christ, the Light of the World.” This was 
the first of a series of regional ecumenical youth conferences projected around 
the world by the Youth Department of the WCC in cooperation with national 
ecumenical youth councils. It is hoped thereby not only to present the story 
and the challenge of the ecumenical movement to a new generation of young 
people, but to involve a cross-section of the youth of the churches in prayer and 
study in preparation for the Third Assembly. The Assembly was given a most 
hearty welcome by the people of Lausanne and by the Swiss Churches, who 
raised a large fund in order to make the venture financially self-supporting. 
“Lausanne” was an impressive manifestation of both the unity and the diversity 
of the peoples in Europe who confess Christ to be the Light of the World. As 
a result of the hard work of national committees and in testimony to the readiness 
for such an encounter which exists in the various churches in Europe, propor- 
tionately large delegations came from all countries from Iceland to Greece and 
Finland to Portugal. The delegation prepared by the churches in the DDR 
was refused permission to come, but the churches of Poland, Yugoslavia 
and Hungary were represented. Moreover, both the Moscow Patriarchate 
and the Baptist-Evangelical Union in Russia were represented by young, offi- 
cially delegated observers. 

For the first time in such a meeting there was a delegation of observers from 
Roman Catholic youth organizations who took a regular part in the life of the 
Assembly. The Roman Catholic bishop of the area sent a message which said 
in part: “If the Catholic Church does not belong to the WCC it nevertheless 
teaches that all humble and sincere efforts aiming at the reconciliation of all 
Christians are the work of the Holy Spirit.” He further invited the Catholic popu- 
lation of Lausanne to attend a Mass celebrated on the opening day of the Assembly 
with a special intention for its work. 

Among the 1,700 were nearly three hundred young people from churches 
in countries outside Europe. Indeed the universal Churchwas more fully 
represented in this European meeting than at the World Christian Youth 
Conference held at Oslo in 1947. This was no mere internationalism ; the over- 
seas delegates were expected to make their full contribution to the consideration 
of the calling of the Church in the world today. 

A determined effort was made to recruit delegates from industry, the profes- 
sions, etc. This was not a student conference considering the mission in the 
university world, but a conference of those who live and work in local parishes. 
As such it was a new venture in church youth work. The findings of the Assembly 
are reproduced elsewhere in this issue of The Ecumenical Review. 


The World Teaching Conference of the WSCF 


The key event in the ambitious six years’ study and teaching project on 
“The Life and Mission of the Church,” in which the World’s Student Christian 
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Federation has been involved since 1957, took place this summer at Strasbourg ; 
a fifteen days’ world teaching conference which brought together about 650 stu- 
dents, student workers and church leaders from over seventy countries. The 
programme included three series of lectures on: i) Jesus Christ, the world and 
God’s people ; ii) the mission and renewal of the Church, and iii) tasks of tomor- 
row. Parallel to these lectures, the conference worked in twenty different seminar 
groups, each exploring a different aspect of the mission of the Church. Among 
the seminars which attracted the most participants were those dealing with 
“Personal Problems of Youth in a Changing Society,” “‘Evangelism, Revivalism 
and Proselytism,’ “‘The Church and Missions” and “The Apostolate of the 
Laity.” 

The daily reading period in this extremely full and tiring programme was 
welcomed not in the first place for further study but for “digesting” the all 
too many lectures, or for having some privacy and silence in the midst of the 
overwhelming number of new contacts. The conference became indeed a quite 
unique opportunity for ecumenical encounter because all continents and 
more especially Latin America and Africa — were represented by large 
and mature delegations, coming from most member churches of the World 
Council of Churches, and including also a strong group of Roman Catholic 
observers and a very few representatives of the “‘Evangelical” wing of Christian- 
ity. In the midst of this often frustrating ecumenical encounter the small tutorial 
groups each evening fulfilled for many a truly pastoral function, and in the 
worship services the total membership of the conference was again and again 
drawn out of the consideration of the too many subjects and led to the essential 
purpose of our life: the adoration of God and our service with Christ in the 
world. 

This insistence on the fact that the Church is called to be with Christ in the 
world, sharing there his costly service and mission, was the one great affirmation 
which marked the whole conference. The leaders and participants reacted 
therefore sharply against trends of institutionalism in traditional church life 
and missionary work. And this same criticism was addressed to many patterns 
of contemporary student work and ecumenical work. Not only missionaries, 
mission board secretaries and church leaders were under judgment, but also 
student workers and WSCF and WCC secretaries and officials. All of us fell 
short of the vision gained in this conference of “‘Christ’s Ministry to the World 
and Our Calling Today.” Unfortunately, this healthy criticism was ‘not matched 
by an equally clear conception of the ways in which our calling can now find 
concrete expression without falling back into the old mistakes. Neither the 
participants nor the leaders had much light with regard to the specific character 
of the new structures of missionary obedience which were called for. 

The Strasbourg conference is now to be followed up by ten regional conferences 
in which the main emphasis will be put on leadership training and discussion about 
strategy for action. In a smaller international consultation, early in 1961, the 
conversations about the necessary new structures of missionary societies, 
ecumenical organisations and Student Christian Movements will be continued. 
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TOWARD RE-THINKING MISSIONS 


A Decisive HOUR FOR THE CHRISTIAN MISSION, by NORMAN GOODALL, 
J. E. L. Newsicin, W. A. Visser ’t Hoorr, D. T. Nices, SCM Press, 
London, 1960, 96 pp. 5s. 

CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE, by MAX WARREN, Six Studies in Missionary 
Opportunity. Morehouse-Barlow Co., New York, 1959, 148 pp. $2.50. 
Asia LOOKS AT WESTERN CHRISTIANITY, by THOMAS OunM, Herder, Freiburg, 

Nelson, Edinburgh and London, 1959, xvii and 252 pp. 52s 


Missions conducted in Asia and Africa by the churches in the West for the 
past 150 years have lately been under criticism, much of which is self- 
criticism by the churches and missionary societies themselves. The three 
books listed above offer to the contemporary Christian some helpful think- 
ing material on missions. 

The first is a collection of addressés delivered by four distinguished leaders 
in the modern missionary and ecumenical movements at the time of the organ- 
izing assembly of the East Asia Christian Conference (Kuala Lumpur, 1959) 
under the John R. Mott Memorial Lectureship. Dr. Norman Goodall, 
Secretary of the Joint Committee of the WCC and the IMC, gives in nine 
brief pages the historical background and significance of the EACC under the 
title of “John R. Mott and the East Asia Christian Conference.” It is the 
history in a nutshei! of the modern ecumenical movement since the turn 
of the century and especially since the International Missionary Conference, 
Edinburgh, 1910, in the totality of which John R. Mott played such a decisive 
réle. Two points in the concluding pages are worth special mention. One, 
the EACC is not merely “an expression of Asian even Christian Asian 
self-consciousness... it was a Christian accent addressing the Church ecumen- 
ical. In this and every other respect the meeting was in no sense ‘another 
Bandung.’ It was fundamentally ecumenical, in that the dimensions of all 
its thought and concern were wide as the world. This was made plain in 
its main theme, namely “Witnesses Together’ ” (p. I15Sf.) The other point 


touches the nerve centre, as it were, of the missionary enterprise of this gene- 
ration : 


“In some respects the most stirring feature of the Conference was its 
recognition that the proclamation of the Gospel to all the world means 
more than the transmission of a familiar word in traditional terms across 
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geographical frontiers. The frontier-crossing to the ends of the earth 
was seen to be a crucial Christian responsibility ; but the frontiers were 
also seen as cultural, political, social, ethical. It was recognized therefore 
that the proclamation has to be relevant to these areas of life and thought. 
“We do not use religious language,’ says one of the reports dealing with 
the witness of the churches amidst social change. ‘We are dealing with 
what God is doing in secular affairs and man’s response must be a secular 
response ; there is no particular virtue in religious language.’ (p. 16f.) 


In these words we come face to face with the churches in Asia as they are 
today. The churches which are largely “products” of the Western missions 
of the last century and are still definitely a minority in the Asian religious 
scene, have thus matured in their thinking on the basic Christian mission 
in the world. The existence of these churches in Asia constitutes a new context 
in which missionary enterprises must be re-examined. 

In the next two chapers : “The Work of the Holy Spirit in the Life of the 
Asian Churches” and “The Pattern of Partnership,” Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, 
General Secretary of the International Missionary Council, stresses the point 
that missions are not what we undertake but the activity of the Holy Spirit 
in which we are called to participate. Not that “we have a faith which enables 
us to pass in security over the abysses of evil, but that we know by faith the 
true meaning of the events of our time — can interpret them better than the 
adherents of other faiths, and can therefore go down among them and play 
our part there in such a way that we are witnesses to him who is Lord of 
all” (p. 19 — italics by the author). Seeing the “rapid social change” in 
Asia as a part of world history in this light, Bishop Newbigin raises search- 
ing questions, about whether the missionary movement is faithful to the 
Holy Spirit in its organization, method, operative principle and its relationship 
with the life of the churches in Asia. 

Bishop Newbigin is followed by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General Secre- 
tary of the WCC in the two addresses : “The Asian Churches in the Ecumenical 
Movement” and “Asian Issues in the Ecumenical Setting.” His comparison 


of 1959 with 1910 is extremely illuminating. The 1910 situation is defined 
as follows : 


“a) The ‘Constantinian era’ of the marriage of Church and State was 
on its decline. 

b) The outlook for the ‘Christendom era’ of world-wide mutual inter- 
penetration of Church and Society seemed to be hopeful. 
The ‘Vasco da Gama era’ of Western expansion was still going 
strong.” (p. 49.) 


For the readers of The Ecumenical Review no further explanation is neces- 


saryas to what these points mean. Likewise what is said of 1959 is also 
self-explanatory. 
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“a) The ‘Constantinian’ situation has become the exception rather than 
the rule even in so-called Christian countries. 

“b) The ‘Christendom’ concept of a world-wide Christian civilization 
has become irrelevant, as the larger part of humanity lives in societies 
dominated either by other religions or by the Communist ideology 
Even in the West the Church finds itself increasingly in a ‘post- 
Christendom’ situation. 

The “Vasco da Gama’ period in Asia is over, but we have still to 
reckon with its aftermath.” (p. 52.) 


Thus compared, it becomes immediately clear how irrelevant the pattern 
of missions of 1910 is to the situation of 1959. At this point one must see 
what Dr. Visser ’t Hooft has to say of “the ecumenical movement as libe- 
ration” (pp. 53ff). That is to say, the day has at last come for the Christian 
Church in Asia to be free from “entangling alliances” with socio-political 
forces of the nineteenth-century West. The Christian Mission in Asia must 
be seen in the light of this new situation, which offers the Church heretofore 
unknown new opportunities (pp. 55ff). 

The new opportunities, however, are accompanied by new issues which 
can be dealt with effectively only ecumenically. Dr. Visser’t Hooft lists four 
such issues : 


1) How to communicate the Gospel undistorted to the Asian masses 


whose lives and existence are so deeply rooted in Hindu, Buddhist 
and other religions. 


How to achieve a visible unity of the Christian Church without losing 
the positive contributions each of the confessions or communions 
have made which are represented in the Asian scene 

How to draw the Asian churches out of that ghetto existence into 
which they as minority groups have so far been inclined to withdraw, 
so that they may make positive contributions to the emerging new 
societies. 

How to effectuate horizontal fellowship among all the Christian 
churches in all the nations of Asia, so that rooted in their regional 


solidarity churches in each nation may become a creative minority, 


on the one hand, and may effectively participate in the world-wide 
ecumenical movement on the other 


The last chapter by Dr. D. T. Niles, General Secretary of the East Asia 
Christian Conference, ““A Church and Its ‘Selfhood’”’ speaks remarkably 
to the issues pointed our by Dr. Visser’t Hooft. What Niles says in the open- 


ing part of his address is itself a voice of the Asian Church that has become 
aware of its own selfhood : 
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“A Church or a Christian community does not make decisions in 
a theological vacuum. Church decisions are concrete, and their bodies 
are of the stuff of this world: so that the ‘self-hood’ of a church cannot 
be defined by simply speaking of the freedom of that church to order 
its own life. It is a mistake to think of a church’s selfhood as consisting 
in being self-governing, self-supporting, and self-propagating. These are 
qualities that belong to the self, but the real need is for a church first of 
all to find itself. A Church must find itself exactly as individuals do by 
living face to face with its Creator.” (p. 72f.) 


The churches in the West whose missions have had a large share in bring- 
ing the churches into being in Asia, must now take a fresh look at the Asian 
churches in their matured selfhood and re-enter into the relationships of 
mutuality. Should anyone wonder how mature the Asian churches are, let 
the words of Niles in his concluding paragraphs be heard discerningly : 


“The selfhood of a church is its selfhood as a worshipping community. 
It is its selfhood as the church in and for a place (e.g. nation). It is its 
selfhood in the width of its secular engagement. This selfhood grows in 
relationship with other selves: in the relationship of ‘conversation,’ in 
the relationship of ‘belonging,’ and in the relationship of ‘oneness.’ The 
E.A.C.C. is one more expression of this growth of the churches in Asia 
into selfhood. It is the instrument of our resolve to be churches ‘together 
here in Asia. It is to be the means by which we enter into a meaningful 
participation in the missionary task of the Church.” (p. 96.) 


If disproportionate space has been devoted to the smallest book of the 
three listed above, it is because it provides a most helpful background against 
which the other two can be fully appreciated. The book by Canon Max 
Warren, General Secretary of the Church Missionary Society (Anglican) is 
an attempt to re-assess the true meaning of “mission” in the light of what is 
happening in Asia and Africa today, and what the Anglican Communion 
and more particularly the Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. can contribute 
to the Christian mission today. The book is based on the lectures Dr. Warren 
delivered .» the members of the Overseas Mission Society of the Episcopal 
Church in October 1958 and is, therefore, addressed to a definite group, 
namely, U.S. Episcopalians interested in missions. Its substance, however, is 
relevant to all Christians everywhere. 

One is impressed by the moral and intellectual integrity with which 
Canon Warren faces the mistakes committed by the missionaries in the past, 
looks at the social and political realities of contemporary Asia and Africa, 
evaluates the heritage of Anglican Communion and attempts to relate the 
Mission of the Church as executed by the Episcopal Church in the USA 
to the complex situation of the world today. This to my knowledge is one 
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of the ablest Apologia of the missionary task of the Church that has appeared 
in recent years. 

Father Ohm’s book is an attempt to portray the image of Western Chris- 
tianity held by Asians in order to help Christians in the West. The author’s 
ultimate concern is how to communicate Christianity to Asians. In searching 
for an answer to this query he undertook, so to speak, “case studies” of the 
failure in communication of the Gospel to Asians. The author cites some 
fifty books by Asian authors, a few of whom are Christians, who criticized 
Christianity in one way or another. Reading this book convinces one how 
inseparable Christianity is from Western civilization and for that reason 
how difficult it is for the Asian to grasp its essence. At the same time the 
encounter with Christianity reveals how spiritually deep is the rooting of 
the Asian in the Asian religious heritage. The Christian Gospel, therefore, 
may be said either to Christianize the Asian or to intensify his ““Asianness.” 
Are the two necessarily irreconcilable ? It seems to me that one of the basic 


fallacies of the Christian missions in the past is to assume that they are irre- 


concilable. The question before the missiologist today is twofold: what 
happens to the Asian’s religious heritage which is intensified in the Asian’s 
personality when he is encountered by Christianity and finally converted 
to it, and what effect will it have upon the Christianity which he has accepted 
as his own? There is no such thing as a “naked” Christianity devoid of 
cultural “incarnation.” Christianization of Asia is inevitably accompanied 
by “‘Asianization "of Christianity. One may ask, can Christianity be “Asianiz- 
ed” without ceasing to be Christianity, to which the only “Christian” answer 
is : “Let us have faith in the Christianity which we propagate.” Father Ohm’s 
book gives many conclusive evidences of the fact that the Christianity of the 
Asian who has become Westernized in the course of his becoming a Christian 
is little more than a borrowed cultural paraphernalia (if not a caricature) of 
Christianity itself. 
DAISUKE KITAGAWA. 


CENTENARY OF PROTESTANTISM IN JAPAN 


A CENTURY OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN, by CHARLES W. IGLEHART. 
Charles E. Tuttle Co, Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan, 1959. 384 pp. 
$3.00. 

THE TWO EMPIRES IN JAPAN, by JOHN M. L. YOUNG. Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Penn., 1959. 234 pp. $1.50, 400 yen. 


The book by Dr. Inglehart was published in connection with the Centenary 
of the Protestant Christianity in Japan, commemorated in 1959. The author 
was a veteran missionary to Japan and later professor of missions at the Union 
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Theological Seminary in New York City. Using a fantastic amount of material 
both in Japanese and English, he skillfully compresses the story of Protestant 
Christianity in Japan for the past hundred years, into 350 readable pages. 

The story of Protestant missions in Japan cannot be understood unless 
taken into conjunction with Japan’s struggle to modernize herself in the face 
of the then expanding West. Christianity was thus at times welcomed as 
the modernizing force and at times feared as an arm of Western imperialism. 
Furthermore, missionaries always suffered from stereotyping by the average 
Japanese, which was rightly or wrongly based on the memory of the Roman 
Catholic missions of the 16th and 17th century. 

The seed of the Gospel, brought chiefly by American missionaries, first 
fell on the fertile soil of the dispossessed ex-Samurai class, who were the 
literate intellectuals of the day, eager to serve their nation by learning the 
Western way of life in all its aspects. They were thus at once progressive 
and patriotic. Furthermore, most of them had been steeped in the philosophy 
and ethics of the Yin-min school of Confucianism. Such a background did 
not make it easy for them to accept Christianity. On the contrary it made 
it rather difficult. However, they were eager learners. 

From the earliest days, young Japanese converts, as Christians, had to be 
engaged in debates not only with traditionalists in Shinto and Buddhist camps 
but also with all sorts of Western thoughts such as the unitarian view within 
the Christian camp and Marxism outside of the Church. Interestingly enough 
it was the Rev. Dr. Hiromichi Kozaki who introduced Marxism to Japanese 
youth and refuted it from the Christian standpoint. 

Protestant Christianity was thus accompanied by the economic and indus- 
trial expansion of the Western powers and by various forras of post-Christian 
ideologies. The Japanese convert therefore had to be an articulate apologist 
of the faith if he was to remain a Christian, defending on the one hand Christi- 
anity against the attack of Shinto, Buddhist and Confucian traditionalists, 
and on the other against the attack of the ultra-modernists among the Wester- 
nized intellectuals — and that within the context of ever-changing international 
relations. 

Dr. Iglehart traces the century-long struggle of Protestant Christianity in 
Japan with profound sympathy and understanding towards the Japanese 
Christian. He knew intimately most of the outstanding Japanese Christian 
leaders, who under the guidance of several “giants” among the missionaries 
laid the foundations of Christianity in Japan, men such as Uemura, Kozaki, 
Uchimura, and a little later Kagawa, to name only a few. If he had not 
known these men so intimately the tone of his book would have been comple- 
tely different. It is this tone — whether overtoned or undertoned I do not 
know — which distinguishes this book as it lucidly narrates the story which 
is itself not strikingly new. 
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The book by Mr. Young is quite a contrast to that of Iglehart just at this 
point. Young refers to Uemura, Kozaki, Uchimura and Kagawa but alas 
he knows them only through books written by and about them. This of 
course is no fault of his own but it leaves its mark on his book. 

Mr. Young’s thesis is strongly coloured by his “controlling assumption” 
that Protestantism in Japan, as represented by the United Church of Christ 
in Japan (Kyodan) and the National Christian Council of Japan, has from 
the very beginning of its life been making one theological compromise after 
another in order to co-exist with, if not to be tolerated by, the forces of paganism 
whether embodied in the national government or latent in the socio-cultural 
environment at large. He takes this position for two reasons. One is his basic 
theological orientation which is an uncompromising biblical fundamentalism, 
and the other is his first-hand experience of life in Korea, Manchuria and 
China during the peak of the aggressive, militaristic imperialism of Japan. 

I have no intention whatsoever of excusing the Japanese government for 
what it did to those areas placed under the yoke of Japan, or for that matter 
to the Japanese people themselves whom it finally led into a suicidal war. 
Furthermore, I am painfully aware of many mistakes and blunders made by 
Protestant Christians, both collectively as churches and individually as citi- 
zens of Japan, in relation to the jingoistic policy of the national government. 
But to interpret the history of Protestantism in Japan solely in the light of 
one’s experience of struggle (in the sense of Kulturkampf ) against the aggressive 
militarist government of Japan in her conquered territories, ¢.g. Korea and 
Manchuria, is bound to distort one’s view. 

For example, the first Protestant parish that was organized at Yokohama 
in 1871 called itself Nippon Kirisuto Kokai (lit. The Church Universal of 
Christ in Japan); it called James Ballagh, a Reformed missionary, acting 
pastor, that is until a Japanese could be ordained ; and called and adopted 
the brief statement of the World Evangelical Alliance as its statement of 
faith or credal basis, which in part read: “Our Church does not belong to 
any denomination ; its basis is in the name of Christ alone, in whom all are 
one” (quoted by the author, p. 34). To Mr. Young this meant a deliberate 
deviation of the newly converted Japanese Christians from the orthodox 
position as embodied in the Westminster, Dort and Heidelberg Catechisms, 
for the purpose of avoiding a complete break with their pagan tradition and 
environment (cf. Young’s assessment of Dr. Masahisa Uemura (1857-1925) 
and his influence, pp. 33-38). Whatever else Uemura and his companions 
had in their minds, compromise with the pagan tradition was one thing they 
decidedly did not seek to make. Anybody who knows the circumstances 
under which they dared to be baptised in the year 1871, which was a year 
prior to the official lifting of the legal ban against Christianity, cannot possibly 
give such an interpretation as Mr. Young gives to this event. 
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The thing which Mr. Young fails to see is the difference between the 
spirit of nationalism cherished by men like Uemura, Kozaki, Uchimura in 
1870-1900, which they indeed identified as the Samurai spirit, and the jin- 
goistic Shinto nationalism which gained power in the late 1920’s and expressed 
itself in the most extreme form in Korea and Manchuria. Not to have recog- 
nized this difference led Young to miss the central point of Uchimura’s 
emphasis on “Japanese Christianity” and his insistence on independence 
of foreign missions (cf. pp. 45-47). 

What Protestant Christians did in the 1930's and during the World War II 
under the military-controlled government deserves all the criticism which 
Mr. Young makes. One must remember, however, that similar kinds of 
errors have been made by Christians of every nation under wartime regimenta- 
tion. More important, to my mind, is to make a serious effort to understand 
the forces which turned the kind of nationalism cherished by Christian men 
like Uemura in the 1870's, and genuinely respected by missionaries like James 
Ballagh, into the kind of imperialism of the post-World War I period leading 
up to World War II. One must pose this question and dispassionately 
search for an answer: Was it Shintoism as a religion that was the dynamic 
force behind Japan’s militaristic imperialism, or was it Japanese nationalism 
vis-a-vis Western imperialism that exploited Shintoism to assert its own 
identity and dignity ? 

In closing, | am bothered by the title of the book, for it implies that Chris- 
tianity as represented by the missionary movement of Protestantism since 
the 19th century is spiritual imperialism. From this point of view, the choice 
between God and Caesar is in itself the choice between the West and Japan 
which is none other than the choice between Christianity and Shintoism 
(cf. p. 103). The title, however, more than anything else may betray the 
author’s point of view, which enables him to see the wounds of past mis- 
takes, but only to rub salt into them and not to heal them. 


D. KITAGAWA. 


AN ITALIAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


It DRAMMA DEI FRATELLI SEPARATI DINANZI AL CONCILIO VATICANO II, by 
ITALO VOLPI. Pro Civitate Christiana, Assisi, 1960, 464 pp. Lit. 1000. 


Many books on the problem of ecumenism are being published nowadays. 
This one would not add anything very special if it were not for the fact that 
it has appeared in Italy. From this point of view the publication is very 
welcome. Certainly it does not have quite the same degree of openness which 
has distinguished some Roman Catholic publications in French, but never- 
theless it shows a very ecumenical spirit. 
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The first part describes the hopes arising from the announcement of an 
Ecumenical Council, and survey the twenty previous councils. The second 
part reviews the history of Christian schisms: Nestorianism, Monophytism, 
Eastern Orthodoxy, Protestantism, and the sects. The third part consists of a 
comparative doctrinal synthesis, which reviews all aspects of Christian theo- 
logies with special attention to Roman Catholic and non-Roman-Catholic 
doctrines. The fourth part is a critical examination of all the ecumenical 
efforts which have been made and which are being made today. 

We have reservations to make on certain points in this book. In the 
historical part, especially with regard to Orthodoxy, one could have wished 
that there had been a more equitable balancing of responsibilities for the 


schism between East and West. In the dogmatic part, if the comparative 
study of creeds is thorough, one could wish that it was less disdainful. In 
the ecumenical part, the author speaks all the time of the “return” to Rome, 
without in the least degree facing the fact that this return could only take 
place on certain conditions. He speaks above all of the attempts which non- 
Catholics are making to come nearer to Rome, while omitting to make any 


reference to the fact that there are complementary efforts on the other side. 

But this book is undoubtedly very meritorious. It is based on substantial 
and extensive historical research, and the author knows very well what he is 
talking about. He shows a very high degree of objectivity : for example, the 
personality of Luther, which has been so much discussed, is presented quite 
impartially. The distinction between Protestant and sectarian, which we 
regard as very important, is well made. A degree of admiration infuses the 
study of Orthodoxy. There is a section on what the non-Roman-Catholic 
confessions could bring to Rome. As a whole we must consider this as a 
good book, taking into account the climate in which it appears. 


Community of Taizé 


A GERMAN LUTHERAN VIEW OF THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


DeR WEG DER WELTCHRISTENHEIT, by ERNST HorniG. Zweite vollig neu 
bearbeitete Auflage. Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart, 1958. 338 pp 
DM. /3.50. 


This very interesting book is, like Pasteur Conord’s Court précis d’ecu- 
ménisme, a study of the ecumenical movement from the special point of 
view of a church — the German Lutheran Church, and also from the point 
of a man who knows very well the missionary problems. It is a much enlarged 
edition of a book published in 1952. Its aim is especially to give laymen a 
good introduction to the ecumenical movement. Dr. Hornig avoids too 
complicated theological language and the reader follows his study with a 
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growing interest. Commenting on the Toronto Declaration, Dr. Hornig 
shows how decisive it is that the parishioners feel in the preaching, in the 
ministry, and in the religious teaching, that they are members of the one 
Body of Christ. It is necessary to develop an ecumenical consciousness among 
the individual members of the Christian communities. 

The first chapters provide a good account of the pioneering work of the 
missionary movement, the Evangelical Alliance, the Christian youth and 
biblical movements before the Edinburgh Conference in 1910. The following 
ones explain and comment with some critical remarks the development of 
the ecumenical movements from Stockholm to Evanston. The two last on 
“Ways towards the unity of the church” and “The way of church union” 
go deeper into the problems of unity. Dr. Hornig is aware of the dangers 
menacing a movement when the administration is taking too much place and 
tradition killing the zeal and the dynamism of creative faith. 

There are on page 149 remarks about the Jews which deserve notice : 
“To love Christ is also to love the people of Israel.” Also on page 170 about 
the dialogue between the ecumenical movement and the Roman Catholic 
Church. Dr. Hornig is aware of the problems put to the World Council by 
the existence of the confessional alliances. He studies carefully the various 
church unions which took place in the first part of the XXth century. About 
the united Church of South India he writes “This church will be certainly an 
urgent call for unity to the divided churches of the west” (p. 201). He is 
also pointing out the problems put by the church union plan of Ceylon. 
For the first time in history a Baptist and an Episcopal church are seeking 
ways towards union and faced by the problem of infant or adult baptism. 

Dr. Hornig tries to answer this question “Is the way of church union, 
that is from churches of various denominations, an authentic way towards the 
unity of the church?” The remarks of Dr. Hornig about the catholicity of 
the Church, and his critique of various ways towards church unity, deserve 
consideration. That catholicity has been lost by our generation which is more 
preoccupied about pure doctrine. He rejects a unity which would be a copy and 
a kind of alternate of what is now the Roman Catholic church. Less con- 
vincing are the arguments rejecting a unity based on full intercommunion. 
There are differences about this crucial question between the Reformed and 
Lutheran point of view, which are being carefully studied by a joint committee 
of theologians. 

The last paragraphs of the book are an attempt to show the way to the 
goal of a real community of the churches (Kirchengemeinschaft) inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. 

They discuss in the light of the younger churches the relations between 
the Bible and the confessions of faith. The witness of the word of God is 
not subjected to the confessions of faith but it does dominate them. The 
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Bible is the only rule and the only way of faith; by it all the teachings and 
all the doctrines of christianity should be measured and judged. The Church 
is the Body of Christ. All the churches have to ask themselves if they recog- 
nize the apostolic witness of the Gospel as the supreme authority for their 
doctrine and of their life. 

A choice of prayers from the ecumenical movement, a short ecumenical 
dictionary, and various documents about the World Council of Churches 
complete this very interesting study which is a good contribution to the ecumen- 
ical dialogue. 

ARNOLD Moses. 


A THEOLOGY OF WOMAN 


LA FEMME ET LE SALUT DU MoNpDe, by PauL Evpokimov, Etude d’anthropo- 
logie chrétienne sur les charismes de la femme, Editions Casterman, 
Paris, (Tournai, Belgium), 1958, pp. 273, with 3 icons. B. Fr. 87. 


Anyone who wishes to make a study of the position and the rights of 
woman in the family, Church and society, which has been so much discussed 
lately, will find an Orthodox answer to the problem in the work of Paul Evdo- 
kimov. The author takes his material from various sources : the Holy Scrip- 


tures, the Fathers, the liturgical and ascetic tradition of the Church, icono- 
graphy, history, the history of religions, philosophy, psychology, contem- 
porary writers, and his own personal experience. All through the work 
there is a tendency to attribute the different historical forms and expressions 
of the perceptible world to the archetypes and the concepts of the transcen- 
dental world. This reader finds that there is excessive use of Platonic thought 
and of the theological methods of Origen, which occasionally goes as far as 
to support some of Origen’s errors, as for example, the idea of the apo- 
catastasis of all things (pp. 121-123, 194-195, 206). 

The author, aiming at a better apprehension and systematic analysis of 
the subject of woman, seeks to find the type of each sex, that is of man and 
woman ; he describes the typical characteristics of each not so much pointing 
out the existing differences, but rather stressing the fact that they are mutually 
dependent upon and supplement each other (pp. 14, 24, 135). He supports the 
existence of a single nature appearing in two types, that of a man and that of 
a woman. He compares this idea with the mystery of the Holy Trinity, where 
he parallels woman with the Holy Spirit and man with Jesus Christ (pp. 16, 
26, 214, 215), who is also considered the type of the full and perfect human 
nature. According to the author this terminology does not allude to the 
essence, but refers to certain expressions and functions of God to the world. 
The comparison of woman to the Virgin Mary (pp. 207-221) and that of man 
to John the Baptist are excellent (pp. 222-243). 
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The special characteristics of each sex, and even of each type, are considered 


by the author as charismata and gifts, and therefore as belonging to the 
charismatic field. The woman, for example, has the spirit of maternity,which 
is related to her structural make up and physiological functions. It is there- 
fore in woman that religious feeling, spiritual life, mysticism and holiness find 
their expression. In this field it is the woman who represents the dominant sex. 

The woman is considered the source of morality, purity, self-sacrifice, 
and the family. On the other hand, man is characterized by his physical 
strength, because in his spirit he has something which responds to violence. 
Man is the conqueror, the adventurer, the one who dares, the constructor, the 
builder. Atheism and humanism are based on manhood (pp. 14, 19, 22, 
148-159, 163, 174-175, 178-182, 211-212, 218, 248, 254-266). 

Very often one is aware of the same ideas recurring, while occasionally 
one finds excellent contrasts : 


To man life is to conquer, to fight, to kill; to woman life is to beget 
children, to raise them, to maintain life through giving. Man gives him- 
self in order to bring victory ; woman saves by becoming a pure offering 
(p. 151). 

Man creates science, art, philosophy and theology itself, systematizing 
them, but all these tend to objectivize truth tremendously. Fortunately 
there is the woman ; and she is predestined to become the bearer of these 
values, the place where they are incarnated and live (pp. 180-181). 

We can say that the feminine character placed upon her own proper 
being is under the sign of Nativity and Pentecost, the birth of the new 
creation and the new aeon. The masculine character is active, and is 
under the sign of the Resurrection, of Transfiguration, of Parousia (p. 218). 


Although the present work is mainly a study of woman it often deals 
with many other related theological subjects. 

The author accepts the monastic brotherhood of Qumran as consisting 
of the Essenes, with which the tradition of John the Baptist may be connected 
(p. 238), the regulations on woman’s impurity in Christianity based on the 
corresponding Jewish regulations (pp. 165, 175, 176), and contemporary 
ecumenism bearing the seal of manhood but lacking liturgical spirit. Pre- 
sent-day ecumenism 


does not sing; it talks and discusses... The conflict suggests the 
necessity of recovering the dogmatic bases of ecclesiology from the rich 
patristic sources. No agreement will be accomplished simply with theologi- 
cal reasoning but through a praying heart and liturgy, through the sacra- 
ment of ecumenical fiat (p. 219). 


The author solves the problem of the ordination of women by referring 
it to the charismatic field. The Theotokos had nothing in common with the 
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order of a bishop. Even if on some icons she is seen to wear an omophorion 


this does not have a liturgical character but symbolizes Her motherly protec- 


tion. Priesthood is a masculine function of witness. The service of a woman 
is found within her own nature. The different orders of priesthood cannot 
be referred to her charismatic nature. Her entrance to this domain would be 
the betrayal of her own nature (pp. 22, 210, 243, 251) 

The position of the laity is especially emphasized because they participate 
in the life and work of the Church as well as those of the world. The contri- 
bution of the laity within Christianity is considered as an “active eschatology” 
and a preparation of the world for the Parousia (pp. 101-112) 

On many pages of this book the author discusses the spirit of Orthodox 
asceticism with considerable understanding and affection (pp. 40, 58, 69, 
77-79, 85-88, 90-91, 93, 96, 104, 214, 261-262). 

On page 216 there is an error in the numbering of footnotes. The omission 
of an index is particularly felt. 

In conclusion one can say that in this extensive and well-integrated work the 
author offers us a “theology of woman,” the lack of which was strongly 
felt in Orthodox theology. 

VASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT VIEWS OF MARRIAGE 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE TopAy, by Mario Coracci, Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, Minn., 1958, 167 pp. $3.50 


Mario Colacci was born in Italy and was formerly a teacher and scholar 
in the Roman Catholic Church. He ts now an ordained pastor in the Lutheran 
Church and associate professor at Augsburg College and Theological Semin- 
ary, Minneapolis, Minnesota. He deals with facts as contained in official 
doctrines and pronouncements of the Roman Catholic Church. He also 
presents a careful consensus of Protestant beliefs 

The Introduction on “The Divine Institution of Marriage and Its Scriptural 
Symbolism” is followed by Chapter I on “Roman Catholic Teaching on 
Marriage.” From the Canon Law and other sources information is given 
on key questions such as marriage impediments, dispensation from impediments, 
the minister and the form of marriage, dissolution of marriage, annulment of 
marriage, purpose of marriage, birth control, abortion and artificial inse- 
mination. It is interesting to note the quotation from the Baltimore Cate- 
chism to the effect that ““The Sacrament of matrimony is administered, not 
by the priest, but by the contracting parties, each of whom confers the sacra- 


ment on the other.” 
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Chapter II sets forth the “Protestant Teaching on Marriage,” covering 
many of the topics discussed in Chapter I from the Roman Catholic point 
of view. The reasons why marriage is not considered as a sacrament are 
set forth from the Protestant point of view. The jurisdiction of the State is 
discussed. Protestant views on divorce are summarized, with a discussion 
of relevant biblical material. Several pages are given to birth control. He 
summarizes the general view of Protestants on marriage and the kindred sub- 
jects of birth control, abortion, artificial insemination and planned parent- 
hood, by giving the unabridged text of a statement submitted to the 1952 
biennial meeting of the American Lutheran Conference by its Commission on 
Social Relations. 

Chapter III deals with “Mixed Marriages Between Persons of Different 
Religious Confessions.”” Ten pages are given to a discussion of the problems 
arising in family life by mixed marriages involving Protestants of different 
denominations. These difficulties are not so acute with respect to marriage 
between people both of whom belong to “major denominations of historical 
Protestantism” as when they involve a person belonging to a group which 
is “‘on the fringe of historical Protestantism.” He discusses concretely the 
difficulties involved when a Lutheran girl is engaged to a Christian Scientist 
boy or when a Lutheran boy is engaged to a Seventh Day Adventist girl. He 
then deals in more detail with mixed marriages involving a Protestant and 
a Roman Catholic, discussing dispensation, the implications and legality of 
the prenuptial agreement, and the possible consequences of a non-sacramental 
marriage. Most American Protestant groups have issued strong statements 
discouraging Protestant-Catholic marriages, two of which are quoted. This 
chapter contains a sobering presentation of the view that mixed marriages 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics should be avoided. 

Chapter IV discusses the “Basic Theological Differences Between Roman 
Catholicism and Evangelical Protestantism.” Protestants sometimes yield 
to Roman Catholic views because they lack a good understanding of the 
religious issues in the controversy between the two faiths. Sometimes the 
Protestants believe strange things about Roman Catholics, such as that they 
are not allowed to read the Bible. Protestants cannot afford to ignore Catholic 
views or to be biased about them. They should be intelligently informed. 
The chapter proceeds with a historical survey of the background of Protestan- 
tism, and closes with a concise statement in parallel columns of Catholic and 
Protestant views on thirteen subjects such as: Sources of God’s Revelation, 
Divine Forgiveness of Personal Sins, The Life Hereafter, The Sacraments, 
The Papacy, and Church and State. 

Because of his intimate knowledge of the Roman Catholic and the Pro- 
testant Churches from within, his wide range of study and observation, and his 
experience in counselling, the author has produced a book that is informed, 
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clear and concise and convincing. It is valuable as a source of information 
for pastors and counsellors who have occasion to deal in a practical way 
with marriage problems. 

RAYMOND A. DUDLEY. 


ECUMENICAL THEOLOGIZING 


SCHOPFUNG UND GeseTz, by GUSTAF WINGREN. Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 
Gottingen 1960, 199 pp. DM 14,80. 

EVANGELIUM UND DoGMa, by F. W. KANTZENBACH. Evangelisches Verlags- 
werk, Stuttgart 1959, 315 pp. DM 25. 


The fact that the books of Wingren are being translated in the series 
Theologie der Oekumene is evidence of the relevance and importance of the 
work of the Swedish theologian. 

The aim of this study is above all to give new force to the doctrine of 
the sovereign presence of God in creation. This is why Wingren vigorously 
attacks theological systems which follow Barth in making Christology their 
starting-point. Wingren never stops repeating that the Old Testament con- 
stitutes the foundation of the New, and that to begin with the second article 
of the faith and not with the first involves subordinating Scripture to the 
claims of the understanding, and thus does not avoid making theology anthro- 
pocentric 


As the history of the beginnings (Genesis | to 11) is that of all humanity, 


it is demonstrated that the very fact of being born, living, working and dying, 
implies a relation with the Creator. This relation is indissoluble because it 
is not a religious experience, but a dependence on the divine will which is 
inherent in human existence as such. Man, who was destined for faith in 


God and for the expansion of human life through the subjugation of the earth, 
has rebelled against his Creator, and this has also affected his relations with 
his brothers and with the creation. He has become an egoist who safeguards 
his life against the menace of the elements which resist subjugation to him, 
and his faith, instead of being anchored in God, is now directed towards 
idols that is, to realities belonging to the created order. 

Under these conditions, the creative will is transformed into a law which 
is also universal (Genesis 9. 1-7). Procreation, the different kinds of work 
in society, and all the activities by means of which men support their own 
lives and those of others by subjugating the world from outside, are all the 
results of this divine law by means of which the creation continues to exist in 
spite of sin. Although the norms and decisions of public authorities should 
never be directly identified with the divine will but should always be considered 
critically, it is none the less true that God makes use of them to punish the 
manifestations of sin and thus to preserve life. 
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This first function of the Law (according to Lutheran terminology) is 
independent of Revelation. But the objection will be raised ““How can men 
recognize it ?”” But this recognition is less important because the Law is there 
in any case. It can appear as an anonymous demand from every man who 
needs to be helped, or it can be brought to bear by conventions or by moral 
ideals. Only a theology which begins with the Law knows how to give their 
proper importance to these ethical values, not in order to merit salvation 
but for the good of men. On the other hand, a theology which makes its 
starting point in Christology, in a bare gospel, has a strong tendency to con- 
sider that human life apart from revelation is ethically without interest, and 
will soon find itself isolated from this life. 

Is not the second function of the Law, to accuse man before God, also 
not limited to revelation? It is to be seen everywhere, even though it is not 
always translated into “religious” terms. Nevertheless the full recognition 
of sin is only possible in face of the Gospel. 

If creation becomes actual for the individual in his birth, its end, the 
Judgment, is anticipated by death, which the believer accepts as the annihila- 
tion of his sin. The Christian message is addressed to men who have behind 
them what is related in the first chapters of the Bible, and who are going to 
Judgment. The subject of this destiny will never be understood by beginning 
with a philosophical anthropology, which goes on to determine the conception 
of salvation, which Wingren himself, following Saint Irenaeus, understands 
as the recapitulation of the creation. 

The author naturally makes reference to Luther’s teaching on the two 
Kingdoms, but he also expounds the views expressed by Scandinavian theolo- 
gians in their discussions with Barth, Bultmann and Cullmann. Of course 
many difficult questions are raised. The Old Testament appears to be too 
much reduced to a history of the beginnings. Is there not, for example, a 
considerable difference between procreation and ethical decisions ? What has 
become of the dualism God-Satan? By defining salvation as the restoration 
of the man of Genesis, does one see enough of what there is that is new 
the work of the Spirit among other things ? Moreover we regret the absence 
of a confrontation with Roman Catholic positions. 

But the indisputably positive qualities of Wingren’s book make it a happy 
example of the stimulating corrective which a fruitful interpretation of the 
Lutheran tradition can bring to an excessively Christocentric theological 
system. In the preface the author announces another book on “The Gospel 
and the Church” which will complete his exposition. We hope that this will 
also be translated and thus made available to a wider public. 


Everyone knows that the theme of Kantzenbach’s book on Evangelium 


und Dogma is both important and relevant. It is part of the still greater problem 


of the relation of Scripture to Tradition. Is the development of Christian 
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thought, expressed in theological systems and creeds, a deviation from authen- 
tic, primitive Christianity, or is it a legitimate consequence ? Confessional 
differences stem from different evaluations of these given facts, and for this 
reason it is necessary to think out the question afresh. 

Kantzenbach, who is a Lutheran professor at the Augustana seminary at 
Neuendettelsau, makes an important contribution in the present study which 
is both historical and dogmatic. How has the problem been conceived during 
the four centuries of Protestantism, more especially in Germany? Kantzen- 
bach gives us the opinion of the Reformers, and describes the birth and deve- 
lopment of the historical study of Christian thought, and above all of dogmas, 
up till today. It appears that the author’s intention is to give a complete list 
of all the historians of this subject, and the abundant quotations have the 
advantage of giving access to sources which are otherwise difficult to reach. 

The criteria by which dogma is judged have changed a great deal. After 
the apparently simple affirmation of the supremacy of Scripture, a whole 
series of problems have been raised in the course of the centuries. There has 
been the opposition between practical, personal Christian life and dogmas 
conceived as “speculations.” The question of the “Hellenization” of the 
Gospel has been raised. And among other sources of criteria we may note 
the application of Hegel’s thought to the history of dogmas, and, more recent- 
ly, eschatology, existentialism, or the “fundamental articles of Christianity.” 

In the last part of the book the author asks what effects the results of 
contemporary theology will have on the evolution of the history of dogma. 
He suggests the direction in which it seems to him that solutions may be 


found. After we have used the history of dogmas as a means of commenting 


on a particular dogmatic system or to dissolve dogma, we must now use it as 
a form of study which is an aid to dogmatics in trying to evaluate Christian 
doctrine in the past beginning with the Kerygma of the New Testament. 

But in the New Testament itself there are differing emphases, for example 
with regard to Christology, the conception of grace, the sacraments and escha- 
tology. Must we choose one position over against another and so set up a canon 
within the canon, or must we look for a criterion outside the New Testament 
such as the Reformers’ principle of justification? Or must we say that the 
diversity within the New Testament justifies our division into confessions ? 

We must try to find the centre, “the unity” of the New Testament. But 
it seems to be beyond dispute that the Kerygma had a Christological character 
The Church considered and understood the Person and the historical work 
of Jesus and proclaimed it in the four gospels beginning from his death and 
resurrection. The author understands dogma as the response to the Kerygma 
in the setting of the liturgy and not in the domain of theoretical reflection. 

Of course the historian of the history of dogmas must do his work scienti- 


fically. But he ought not to avoid passing judgment on this history on the 
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basis of Christo-centric criteria. Dogmatic decisions of the Church ought 
to be taken seriously as means to a better understanding of Scripture. It 
is probable that the churches of the Reformation may have forgotten treasures 
of the pre-Reformation church, which should not be forgotten on account of 
the sola scriptura and of ecumenical responsibility. The theological reflec- 
tion of the Church of all periods has enriched the understanding of reve- 
lation. Ecumenical dialogue will make possible the appropriation of all the 
riches of Scripture through the action of the Holy Spirit, who when the time 
comes will show the consequences to be drawn. 

The weight of the documentation and the discretion and courage of the 
judgments expressed, are qualities which go to make this book a substantial 
contribution to ecumenical research. 


Community of Taizé. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE PARISH 


SOZIOLOGIE DER KIRCHENGEMEINDE, by D. GOLDSCHMIDT, F. GREINER, 


H. Scuersky. Enke Verlag, Stuttgart. Soziologische Gegenwartsfragen, 
Neue Folge. 1960. VII, 256 pp. DM 29.— 


The Sociology of Religion is a very young science. It has had its fore- 
runners and its pioneers ; but it is only since the end of the second World War 
that it has made a new start. Some investigators, as much by their methods 
of investigation as by their determinedly positive attitude to the subject of 
their study, have completely renovated the Sociology of Religion. 

The publication in 1955-56 of two volumes of Etudes de Sociologie reli- 
gieuse by G. Le Bras, was a completely new departure. Five years later it 
is already becoming difficult to keep in touch with all that is being published 
in this field, especially in Europe, and more especially in Roman Catholic 
circles, in which special attention is given to bringing together materials 
which aré directly usable for meeting pastoral needs. This is the origin of 
pastoral sociology. The Soziologie der Kirchengemeinde (Sociology of the 
church parish) springs from a similar concern. Its aim is the sociological 
study of the parish (structure, analysis of different elements of religious life, 
relations with the world, religious attitude, religious practice, etc....). We 
must add further that the third part of the volume, entitled “materials for the 
sociology of the church parish,” includes synoptic summaries, analysis of struc- 
ture illustrated by charts and diagrams, statistical abstracts and analyses 
and commentaries on them, the whole forming a ‘Sociography of Religion.’ 

There is little or no place here for speculative or theoretical preoccupa- 
tions which have so large a place in older sociologies of religion. For example, 
the works of a Durkheim are poles apart from the Sociology of Religion today. 
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It is not related to any particular philosophical system. There is no temptation 
to stretch religion, that is our Christian faith, to fit the categories of a socio- 
logical theory, which has often been negative with regard to the values of 
the faith. 

We observe on the contrary a will to understand (das Verstehen of 
J. Wach) and respect for values. 


The Soziologie der Kirchengemeinde includes contributions from seventeen 
authors brought together by D. Goldschmidt, F. Greiner and H. Schelsky. 
These works cover the whole field of study of the sociology of the parish. 
Among the authors there are Roman Catholic as well as Protestant person- 
alities. There is here an interesting collaboration, though it is not completely 


new, since there are in some countries other collective works in which Protes- 
tants and Catholics collaborate. The collection of writers is completely 
international and inter-denominational. 

The reader will find in the Soziologie der Kirchengemeinde, after a brief 
outline of tasks and methods (J. Freytag), a review of the current state of 
research in Europe (W. Goddijn, OFM, for Catholic religious sociology, 
brings out the role of G. Le Bras), in the Netherlands (J. Kruijt, Protestant 
sociology), in Great Britain (N. Birnbaum), in the USA (L. Grond, Catholic 
sociology; P. R. Abrecht, Protestant sociology). 

It is impossible to do justice to all the problems which are touched upon 
in this work. We can however say that this panorama of the results of 
research provides the reader with a picture of the different churches which 
is sometimes pretty unexpected. We note both the organic and structural 
diversities of the parish in the different churches and also the problems which 
are common to them. The picture of the parish which is provided by pastoral 
sociology is often very different from that which one might receive from 
study of the doctrinal teaching of the particular church to which it is attached. 

Must we not say that this fact is very important from the ecumenical 
point of view? What actually is the basis on which we discuss the drawing 
together of the churches? The basis of their doctrinal teaching? But what 
place does the actual, concrete church have in these discussions? Who 
knows how rarely the same notion designates the same thing in two different 
places ? Who is going to say : let us put together our miseries and our problems 
and talk about them ? 

The Sociology of Religion, and in particular pastoral sociology, will, 
we hope, enable us better to understand our problems, our characteristics, 
the vitality of a church, etc.... For example, we may note in passing on page 
81 of the first part of Soziologie der Kirchengemeinde a severe criticism of the 
capitulation by the Church to the world in the USA! A crowd of questions 
arise. What is a member of the Church? What is the significance of religious 
practice ? What is the réle of the Church in society ? 
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The second part is devoted to a series of enquiries of a concentrated kind 
on the life of German parishes. F. Tenbruck studies the parish in a dechris- 
tianized society (entkirchlicht). Th. Luckmann makes a comparative study of 


four different parishes. R. Késter has an enquiry concerning the group of 
the “faithful” in a Lutheran parish. T. Rendtorff in a most interesting study, 
seeks to define the role of the faithful kernel (die Kerngemeinde), closely 
attached to the pastor, which he calls the “kernel-parish.”” There is a study 
on the Diaspora, and on the question of churches and sects. There is also an 
attempt to define the typology of a parish. The third part consists of the 
essential statistical material. 

To conclude, we warmly recommend the reading of this book. A sugges- 
tion may be made that a conversation should be begun among those who 
are interested in the sociology of religion. The writer of the present review 
would be glad to receive the reactions and suggestions of other readers. 


H. CHATELAIN. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH 


WELTKIRCHENLEXIKON : HANDBUCH DER OEKUMENE. Edited by FRANKLIN 
H. Litre. and HANS HERMANN WALZ on behalf of the German Evangelical 
‘Kirchentag.’ Kreuzverlag, Stuttgart, 1960. 1758 pp. DM 58.— 


The German Evangelical ‘Kirchentag’ now adds still another work to 
the extensive list of lexicons and encyclopedias — large and small — in the 
field of Church and theology, which have recently issued from the press 
either as new publications or as new editions of older works. A real need 
has long been felt for a comprehensive work in the field covered by the Welt- 
kirchenlexikon, Handbuch der Oekumene, and the contents of the book fully 
justify the claims implied for it in its title. Although it is a substantial book 
comprising 640 columns, its format is compact enough to permit of its use 
as a “handbook” and comprehensive enough to provide a surprisingly wide 
range of solid information about church and world in ecumenical perspective. 
As H. H. Walz, one of the co-editors, states in the preface: ““Any attempt 
to produce a book that would be uniform throughout would have been a 
betrayal of the object of the work.” But when one gives serious attention to 
the contents of the book, a close inner connection will be recognized between 
the various articles which at first may have appeared disconcertingly unrelated : 
in these pages it becomes once more apparent how closely linked is the ‘exist- 
ence’ of Christians in a world of turbulent change, a world harassed by pro- 
blems which previous generations have not even imagined, with the movement 
towards a visible unity of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
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A group of persons specially qualified for particular subjects and 425 single 
authors — from many churches, even from churches not belonging to the 


World Council were responsible for the various articles. Especially to 


be welcomed is the fact that contributions on significant subjects by well- 
known Roman Catholic Christians are included. Less than half the writers 
are Germans, though German writers were responsible for a relatively greater 
part of the articles on central themes 

The selection of subjects, the space and proportions accorded the various 
items, and the organization and inter-relating of materials, is well done. A 
detailed index and cross-references in the text itself (though these incidentally 
should have been considerably increased) are a great aid to the reader. In 
the list of contributors would it not have been possible to mention their church 
affiliation and the main sources of information for their contributions ? 
The Lexikon is mainly intended for congregations, as Dr. R. von Thadden- 
Trieglaff, President of the German Evangelical ‘Kirchentag,’ explains in his 
foreword. Therefore the greatest possible care was taken not to assume 
specialized, and in particular theological, knowledge on the part of the reader ; 
but there is no hesitation on the other hand in expounding definitely theolog- 
ical problems, and often in considerable detail. The references to source 
materials appended to the various articles are restricted due to space consi- 
derations, and therefore there may be some serious omissions 

Bearing in mind the great differences between the different Christian 
Churches and traditions, as well as the number of writers and the concentrated 
form employed, it would be only natural if readers — each from his own 
point of view — could suggest omissions and offer critical comments. We 
can attempt here to give only a brief review of the book, mentioning by way 
of example a few points of detail. The descriptions of the many different 
churches, confessions and denominations are a main feature of the Lexikon: 
they often have as writer a member of the body concerned and are presented in 
considerable detail. Extensive space is rightly given to the historical develop- 
ment lying behind the present disunity of the churches. Particularly notable 
are the numerous contributions of Dr. Meinhold, a Lutheran and Professor 
at the University of Kiel, who writes (for example) on “The Middle Ages,” 
“The Reformation period” and “Efforts toward Unity.”” These articles are 
marked by a clear-cut organization of material, inclusion of all essential facts 
and an irenical spirit. At the same time the book aims to present at least in 
their external manifestations, various efforts and movements toward a genuine 
renewal of the Church : for example, such articles as “Efforts toward renewal,” 
“Liturgical movements,” ““Workers and the Church,” “Younger churches,” 
as well as the numerous articles concerning the Laity in the Church, religious 
communities and brotherhoods and newer forms and expressions of fellow- 
ship in the churches. 
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In a more strictly theological sense, there are articles dealing with systematic 
theology itself, doctrinal issues, the history of dogma and fundamental issues 
of philosophy. Theological issues are considered particularly under the 
aspect of the ecumenical problems, but without an over-strict limitation 
in this regard (for example, the articles on “Contemporary theological ten- 
dencies,” “The criticism of Christianity,” “Atheism,” “The meaning of 
‘time’’”’). The contributions are especially to be welcomed where the escha- 
tological aspect, which is of increasing significance also for the ecumenical 
conversation, is treated ; the article on “Eschatology” by Prof. H. D. Wend- 
land of the University of Miinster is among those particularly worthy of 
note. 

Another major subject which the Lexikon very satisfactorily treats is the 
whole field of the ecumenical movement itself: its history, the structure 
of the World Council of Churches (the article under this heading by H. H. Walz 
is an especially good presentation), other organizations having as their aim 
the world-wide unity of Christians. The article on the word “Ecumenical” 
has as its author Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary of the World 
Council, while the important article on “The Roman Catholic Church and 
the Ecumenical Movement”’ comes from the pen of Father Th. Sartory, a 
Benedictine monk who is already well-known through his participation in 
the Roman Catholic-Evangelical conversation in the German language area. 
Many contributions, some of them very detailed, are devoted to main subjects 
in the field of Missions and non-Christian religions (for example, the articles 
on mission societies in the different countries). 

Useful information is provided by the articles (about 130 in all) concerning 
different continents and countries, which for the most part are written by 
persons from the areas concerned. Here it would have been desirable if the 
historical element could have been somewhat abridged to allow for a stronger 
emphasis on the contemporary religious and ecumenical situation and a 
more inclusive treatment of a// Christian churches in the areas concerned. 
Something essential is lacking, for example, if in an article on “France,” 
present-day Roman Catholicism in that country with the many developments 
within it which are of ecumenical significance goes unmentioned. 

Descriptive articles endeavour to give an insight into some of the more 
practical aspects of church and religious life today : for example, the articles 
on “Christian literature,” “Christian art,” “Church doors open through the 
week,” “Training of ministers,” “Prayer,” “Meditation.” Short biographies 
of outstanding personalities in the history of the Church and in the ecumenical 
movement enliven the total picture. 

Another principal field of interest included within the scope of this work 
is that of essential issues of contemporary individual and social ethics, includ- 
ing the realm of politics. The information given is closely related to the 
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daily life of Christian people ; articles are included under such headings as 
““Marriage,” Property,” “Oath,” “Power,” “Peace and war,” “Revolution 
and Christianity,” “Atomic weapons,” “State and Church,” “Marxism.” 

One has the impression, generally speaking, that when points of difference 
between the churches are touched upon, the respective positions are presented 
objectively, without polemic and in a spirit of ecumenical “open-ness” and 
fairness. (The absence of an article on Kontroverstheologie may itself be 
significant). For certain subjects, or rather in dealing with matters bearing 
an internal relationship to each other, writers from different churches were 
chosen, and this proves to be a useful method. The authors of the articles 
on the Anglican, Orthodox and Roman Catholic hierarchies, for example, 
are each of them members of the Church they write about, while articles 
on ordination and the ministry (Amt) were written by Evangelical pastors ; 
at the same time Evangelical writers are responsible for the articles on “Luther,” 
the “Roman Catholic conception of Luther” (Dr. H. Chr. Asmussen), 
“The Reformation,” “History of the Papacy,” “Roman Catholicism,” while 
the articles on “The Counter-Reformation,” “Anti-Popes,”’ ““The Inquisition,” 
“The Council of Trent” and “Catholicity” are treated by Roman Catholics. 
Some of the writers might well be encouraged to seek more zealously for 
those points where Christians, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit and 
the compulsion of a burning love, might be able to meet each other on a com- 
mon path forward toward unity. 

When one considers the justifiable complaints that are to be heard today, 
to the effect that the ecumenical movement has not yet sufficiently penetrated 
to the level of the local parishes, and when one considers that a greater know- 
ledge of each other is an essential prerequisite for the establishment of a 
closer bond between divided Christians, then indeed the Weltkirchenlexikon 
may be able to render a very great service. May it be widely read ! Our thanks 
are due to the editors and authors. 

Community of Taizé. 
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by ROLAND H. BAINTON 


Pacifism, the just war, and the crusade — three attitudes 
toward war which have been espoused by the Christian 
church — are discussed in relation to the history of each, 
its importance, and effect. Dr. Bainton traces the attitudes 
toward war and peace from antiquity and concludes with 
a look at present-day ideals and the relevance of Pacifism 
to our times. He examines the stands taken throughout 
history by prominent thinkers of the times, by Christian 
saints, popes, and ministers, by emperors and other officials, 
and by the writers of the Old and New Testaments. 


304 pages $4.75 


The Christian Mission Today 


Re-examined and challenged by 21 contemporary leaders 


A critical study of Protestant missions prepared by 21 con- 
temporary leaders. Divided into five parts, Part A presents 
the basic theology and beliefs about the nature of the 
Christian mission. Dealing particularly with Methodism, 
Part B gives a history of the development of the mission 
program in this country and Part C discusses the effec- 
tiveness of missions to China, Asia, Latin America, and Africa. 
Part D analyzes current world trends that make new demands 
on the world mission program. Part E is a plea for ministers 
and laymen to recognize changes that have taken place and 
to plan for new and demanding action. 


288 pages Cloth, $3; Paper, $2.25 


Order from your bookseller 


Abingdon Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 





Significant new 
WESTMINSTER 


PRESS 


JAPANESE CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


By Cart MICHALSON. Among the younger Protestant churches, 
the Japanese Church is one of the first to make a significant 
contribution to Christian thought. Here is an introduction to 
major Japanese theologians and theological movements. $3.95 


RELIGIONS OF THE EAST 


By Josern M. Krracawa. An unusual study of Chinese reli- 
gions, Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam, with an interpretation 
of the ethos and structure of each as a “holy community.” 


$4.50 
DOGMATICS 


By HERMANN DteM, translated by Harold Knight. An exami- 
nation of the debate current among European theologians: 
are dogmatics and exegesis mutually exclusive as methods for 
determining the nature of Divine truth? Here, for the special- 
ist, is some of the most profound thinking of present-day 
theology. $6.95 


THE TRANSCENDENCE 
OF GOD 


A STUDY IN CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY 


By Epwarp Far.ey. Contemporary theology finds itself split 
on the question of emphasis on God's transcendence. Dr. 
Farley discusses the work of five philosophical theologians on 
this problem: Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, Karl Heim, 
Charles Hartshorne, Henry Nelson Wieman. $5.00 


Now at your bookstore + THE WESTMINSTER PRESS «+ Philadelphia 7 





LUTNERS 
WORKS 


True religion must be related closely to life, 
and Martin Luther’s vital, life-related writ- 
ings bring all readers closer to the inner 
Truth. 


General Editors: 


Dr. HELMUT T. LEHMANN, Editor 
Muhlenberg Press 

Dr. JAROSLAV PELIKAN, Professor 
Divinity School | 
University of Chicago 


Vol. 2—LECTURES ON GENESIS: Chapters 6-14 


Translated by GEORGE V. SCHICK 


A lifetime of study went into these discussions 
which must be numbered among the great works 
in the field of exegetical writing. Marked by strik- 
ing forcefulness of expression, Luther’s expositions 
bear evidence of a profound knowledge of the 
Scriptures. They never fail to point to Christ as 
the Saviour of the world and to show his unwaver- 
ing espousal of the doctrine that the just shall live 
by faith. 


George V. Schick, the translator, has succeeded 
admirably in reproducing the simplicity, direct- 
ness and lucidity of the great Reformer’s language 
in keeping with Luther's determination to expound 
the Book of Genesis in the simplest possible words. 


To be published October, 1960 
Probable price $5.00 


Vol. 35—WORD AND SACRAMENT | 


Edited by E. THEODORE BACHMANN, Professor of 
Church History at Pacific Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Berkeley, California. 
The first of four volumes in the American Edition 
of Luther’s Works constituting a unit on the gen- 
eral subject of Word and Sacrament. Included in 
the volume are 12 of Luther's writings. These 12 
writings may be conveniently grouped under 
four headings. 
1. Luther’s Reformation understandings of the 
sacraments 


2. Luther’s view of the authority of God’s Word 
and of the fundamental distinction within it 
between the law and gospel 

3. Luther’s view of Scripture 


4. Luther’s grasp and evaluation of the various 
books of the Bible 


To be published November, 1960 $5.00 


UR a EMULE SUN) 2 


Philadelphia 


St. Louis 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


Selected Commentaries on the Psalms (complete) Volumes 12, 13 


and 14 


each $5.00 


Career of the Reformer (to comprise 4 volumes) Volumes 31, 32, 34 


each $5.00 


Commentary on St. John’s Gospel (to comprise 3 volumes) Volumes 


22 and 23 
Lectures on Genesis (to comprise 8 volumes) Volume 1 


each $6.00 
$5.00 


Sermon on the Mount and the Magnificat (single volume) Volume 21 


Word and Sacrament (to comprise 4 volumes) Volume 36 
Church and Ministry (to comprise 3 volumes) Volume 40 
Luther’s Sermons (to comprise 2 volumes) Volume 51 
Lectures on Deuteronomy (single volume) Volume 9 
Luther the Expositor (companion to first 30 volumes) 


$4.50 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$6.00 
$4.00 





Subscriptions 
may be sent te any of the addresses given below: 


SWITZERLAND WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, The Ecumenical Review 
i year Sw. Fr. 10.— 17 route de Me'--nou, GENEVA 
3 years Sw. Fr. 27.— (Postal cheque: «mt I. 572). 


ENGLAND and sterling area 


1 year 14s WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
3 years £1.17.6 c/o 10 Eaton Gate, LONDON, S.W.I (mention The Ecumenical 
Review) (Cheque or money order). 


year 17s 6d (Austr.) For AUSTRALAA, if preferred : 
years A.£2.7,— Australian Council of Churches 
472 Kent Street, SYDNEY, N.S.W.(mention The Ecumenical Review). 


1 year 14s For NEW ZEALAND, if preferred : 
3 years £1.17.6 New Zealand Student Christian Movement 
P.O. Box 742, WELLINGTON, C.1 (mention The Ecumenical Review). 


U.S.A., CANADA WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
1 year $3.— 475 Riverside Drive. NEW YORK 27, N.Y. (mention The 
3 years $7.50 Ecumenical Review). (Cheque or money order) 


FRANCE and French Colonies 


1 year NF 7.50 Banque Odier, Bungener, Conrvoisier & C**, 57, avenue d°léna, 
3 years NF 20.— PARIS XVI* (mention: Account ‘Conseil Oecuménique’ for The 
Ecumenical Review) (Postal cheque Account Paris 391-01). 


HOLLAND Persbureau der Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk, 
1 year Fi. 7.50 Javastraat 100, DEN HAAG (mention The Ecumenical Review) 
3 years Fi. 20.— (Postgiro 138211). 


NORWAY Pastor Henrik Hauge, Reahagan 25, ROA (mention The Ecumenical 
1 year N.Cr. 14.— Review). 
3 years N. Cr. 37.50 


BELGIUM, DENMARK, SWEDEN and if possible other countries : payment 
can be made by international postal order to Geneva to the 
equivalent amount of Sw. frs. 10.— (Sw. frs. 27.—). 


1 year Sw. Cr. 12.— For SWEDEN, if preferred : 

3 years Sw. Cr. 32.50 Skandinaviska Banken, Gastav-Adolf Torg 22-24, STOCKHOLM 16 
(mention ‘Convertible Account No. 8124 for The Ecumenical 
Review) (Postgirokonto 160). 


1 year D.Cr. 14.— For DENMARK, if preferred : 

3 years D. Cr. 37.50 Det Okumeniske Faellesrad i Danmark 
Vendersgade 28, COPENHAGEN K. (mention The Ecumenical 
Review). (Postgiro 55710) 


GERMANY Frankfurter Bank, FRANKFURT/Main, Neve Mainzerstr. 
i year DM. 10.— (Postal cheque Account 154, for account of Okumenischer Presse- 
3 years DM. 27.— = dienst No. 562 — mention The Ecumenical Review). 


INDIA National Christian Council Lodge, P.O. Bag 6 A, 
1 year Rupees 10.— NAGPUR 1, M.P. (Cheques should include a bank charge of 
3 years Rupees 27.— 8 annas — mention The Ecurvenica/ Review). 


ITALY Pastor Guido Comba, 107 Via IV Novembre, ROMA (mention 
1 year Lit. 1000.— The Ecumenical Review) 
3 years Lit. 2700.— (Postal cheque Account Roma 1/13986). 
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Advertisements should be sent to Geneva, to arrive 
not Iater than November 20th, 1960, for the next issue. 





YOUNG MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES IN PASTORAL WORK 


are invited to participate in the 


THIRD ECUMENICAL — 
PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


closing on 


SUNDAY 3ist DECEMBER 1961 


Theme: The Una Sancta and the Local Congregation 


Full details from: 


Scholarship Secretary, World Council of Churches 
17 route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland 


Just Published 


THE MINISTRY 
OF THE SPIRIT 


Selected writings of 
ROLAND ALLEN 


Edited by David M. Paton 
with biographical memoir 
by Alexander McLeish 
Roland Alien expected his writings to 
come into their own ‘about 1960"; and 
of late, Christians of many traditions 
have been turning to the work of this 
neglected prophet. 

Selection includes Pentecost and the 
World, Non-Professional Missionaries, 
and Mission Activities Considered In 
Relation to the Manifestation of the 
Spirit, a condensation of The Case 
for Voluntary Clergy, and a biblio- 
graphy. 

12/6d (by post 13/6d) 


WORLD DOMINION PRESS 
59, Bryanston Street, London, W. 1 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


DIVISION OF INTER-CHURCH AID 
SCHOLARSHIPS COMMITTEE 


GENEVA 


WORLD COUNCIL 
FELLOWSHIPS 


An important change of policy is 
announced. 


The’ applications, which we are 
inviting by the end of March 1961, 
will be for awards in the academic 
year 1962/63. 


If there are outstanding applicants 
who wish to be considered for an 
award in the academic year 1961 /62, 
they should send in their papers so 
as to reach Geneva by 30th Novem- 
ber 1960. 


This change of policy applies 
to Fellowships. as 


Printed in Switzerland impr. La Concorde, Lausanne 1471/60 





